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EVANGELICAL ADVANCE: 


Do We Need a Christian Umwersity? 


THE EDITOR 


TL solidify recent gains in evangelism, missions, and 
literature, ought evangelical forces to rally coopera- 
tively to the high vision of an accredited Christian 
university? Has the providential hour struck for Amer- 
ican evangelicals to establish a major supradenomina- 
tional university strategically located near a great 
metropolitan area? To lift the Christian college move- 
ment to new levels of academic effectiveness in liberal 
arts and graduate studies, should dedicated scholars now 
shape a new enterprise to state the Christian claim in 
the major fields of learning with fresh power, and in 
this time of secular challenge voice the Christian 
answer with new relevance? 

We think the providential moment is here. The tide 
of American thought and life makes imperative a 
Christian university devoted in depth to the biblical 
revelation of God, of man, and of the world; aggres- 
sively challenging pagan and secular theories of reality 
and history; and supplying a steady stream of spiritual 
leadership to all professions and vocations, including 
diplomacy, business, and communication. 


THE BASIC IMAGE 


What should be the basic image of a Christian univer- 
sity in the modern academic world? If worthy of the 
name, such a school must deal with the foundational 
issues of thought and life in the rich context of the 
Bible. It must be evangelistic in relevance, evangelical 
in doctrine, and committed both to high academic 
standards and to moral purity. But unless it is much 
more, it cannot qualify as a genuinely Christian uni- 
versity. 

Besides a deep sense of personal devotion to the 
Lord, the faculty must grasp the history of thought in 
systematic orientation to Jesus Christ as the revealed 
center of history, nature, conscience, and redemption, 
and thus bring the “ancient mind,” the “medieval 
mind,” the “modern mind,” the “contemporary mind” 
under the judgment of divine revelation. To integrate 
the totality of life’s experiences, qualified teachers must 
be concerned to unify campus disciplines within the 


perspective of the Christian world-life view. Aware of 


the tragic cultural crisis of our times, moreover, they 
must delineate the political, economic, and social impli- 
cations of Christianity, and expound a consistent criti- 
cism of and alternative to collectivistic revisions of the 
social order which invariably downgrade the biblical 
view of man.,; 

In addition to individual projects and literary excur- 
sions, members of a Christian university faculty must 
engage in corporate conversation, research, and writing, 
each contributing toward the production of textbooks 
to penetrate the collegiate world and to challenge the 
monopoly now held by secular scholars. Were such a 
university to realize its greatest potential, it could be a 
platform for the ablest evangelical scholars of all tra- 
ditions, and could encouragingly solidify the interna- 
tional witness of conservative Christianity. 


EXISTING PROGRAMS 


To surrender any of these high objectives will neces- 
sarily weaken the full potential of a Christian univer- 
sity. The present status of one or other of these im- 
peratives in existing evangelical institutions makes 
doubly imperative the establishment of a Christian 
university devoted primarily to these objectives. For 
a variety of reasons, evangelical colleges have had little 
corporate faculty research and writing to advance the 
Christian view of God and the world over against non- 
Christian expositions, and therefore have posed less 
serious academic challenge to secular thinkers on the 
modern scene. With a vested interest in his institution, 
an administrator of an existing college may be tempted 
to view the proposed university as competitive. But such 
a fully accredited university would operate at a different 
level from unaccredited schools. (Excluding Bible col- 
leges and junior colleges, 22 out of 36 well-known 
evangelical colleges have no regional accreditation, 
in many cases due to lack of finances.) Actually, educa- 
tors in these schools can benefit from the new enthusi- 
asm a Christian university project will create for the 
whole cause of evangelical education. Presently ac- 
credited colleges have not aggressively fostered the uni- 


versity ideal, however. The envisioned university would 
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not replace nor could it be superimposed upon the 
existing structures. 

In three specific areas a Christian university must 
aggressively press beyond much of contemporary evan- 
gelical education. While a supradenominational insti- 
tution cannot commit itself to specific denominational 
creeds, a Christian university ought to seek in this day 
of doctrinal decline an undergirding statement both 
biblically authentic and intellectually adequate for 
depth of faith and a comprehensive world-life view. 
Equally important, a university's academic priority and 
efficiency ought to be guarded so that faculty and stu- 
dents are not deviated into constant preaching or pro- 
motional activity, since a worthy graduate school must 
be devoted to study and research and writing. More- 
over, the sphere of campus morality ought to provide 
a strategic opportunity to dramatize, in personal as well 
as social ethics, Christian dedication primarily to the 
commandments of God rather than to the regulations 
of men. 


THE WIDENING DILEMMA 


Launching an institution of higher learning is always 
a colossal venture—the more so in our generation— 
and the more difficult in the case of a Christian uni- 
versity. But dedicated men who have seen the warmth 
of Christian vision melt huge twentieth century odds 
against a new advance in evangelism, in missions, in 
literature, will have faith, too, for a new era in Chris- 
tian education. 

1. The evangelical penetration of American Chris- 
tianity, since the theological breakdown of liberalism, 
has itself turned young people in search of Christ- 
centered collegiate studies at a remarkable rate. There 
is limited room for them, if any, in accredited Christian 
colleges now existing; the enrollment problem worsens 
by the year, and these institutions now annually turn 
away thousands of eligible students (Wheaton College 
alone receives almost 7500 inquiries a year). 

On most secular campuses students find an atmos- 
phere repressive of Christian faith and life; where 
Christian concern survives, it does so often at the 
evangelistic level, and even in this respect students are 
far ahead of most faculty members. The classroom 
tendency is to disregard Christianity as a relevant world- 
life view. Consequently, many first-rate Christian stu- 
dents are subjected to second-rate education regarding 
spiritual and moral realities. 

2. Most evangelical missionary candidates come from 
Christian colleges and Bible institutes. The number of 
candidates for missionary service from secular schools 
is steadily declining. With the impending population 
explosion, rising literacy rates, and the earth shadowed 
by Communist propaganda and aggression, the need 
for a virile Christian thrust by well-trained workers is 
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apparent. They will require the very best education. 

3. Since the number of college students will rise 
(according to current estimates, from 30 per cent of 
the college age group five or ten years ago, to 50 
per cent in 1970), the need for teachers will be fully 
as urgent as the demand for classrooms. Dr. Enock C. 
Dyrness of Wheaton College warns that “unless we 
are willing to see our educational system completely 
secularized, we must start to expand the facilities in 
existing Christian colleges and build a Christian uni- 
versity where teachers and leaders may be trained.” 
News commentator Paul Harvey prophesies that “such 
an institution can be the lighthouse for the cause of 
freedom,” and adds, “the whole atmosphere of the 
front page reminds us of the acute urgency of the 
hour.” Leadership of the left-wing movements in our 
generation has come largely from the great Eastern 
universities that surrendered their evangelical heritage 
and now assail the Christian view. Many Christian 
laymen agree that now only a Christian challenge 
in depth can rescue an America already hurtling over 
the Great Falls of secularism. Some have called the 
Board of Trustees of a Christian university the veritable 
shock troops of a vast army facing with new courage 
the enemies of faith and freedom. While a great many 
Americans are noble and God-fearing, they are dis- 
organized at grass roots and in need of leadership. 

4. Although evangelical educators have established 
vigorous academic ventures through the years, no inter- 
denominational institution launched on a conservative 
basis compares favorably in reputation with the big- 
name universities. If they take accredited education 
seriously, the so-called evangelical universities today 
are almost all embarrassed by the promotional enthusi- 
asm that generated their past designation as “univer- 
sity” rather than college. Not all have a strong under- 
graduate liberal arts program, even less do they pene- 
trate the large graduate sphere, and stress primarily, 
if not exclusively, the ministry among the professions. 
In view of this void, some leaders feel it would be cul- 
pable not to launch a Christian university if the neces- 
sary funds can be attracted. Were the plan projected 
by a company of responsible and respected leaders, it 
is thought, one source might be interested in providing 
a library, another a chapel, and another a dormitory, 
dining hall or gymnasium. The underwriting of faculty 
chairs and other aspects of the university could attract 
other participants, while hundreds of thousands of 
churchgoers, it is hoped, would rally smaller gifts. 


GRAHAM'S ENDORSEMENT 


Evangelist Billy Graham’s far-reaching vision has 
brought new courage to the evangelical enterprise at 
many levels, and it has also revealed an enlarging bur- 
den and responsibility for the thousands of teen-age 
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converts in big city crusades. Many have no oppor- 
tunity in these areas to be graduated from an accredited 
Christian college. A case in point was the Madison 
Square Garden Crusade. Here New York laymen 
were deeply troubled to abandon college-age converts 
to secular schools and educators for lack of an effective 
metropolitan alternative. Some of these very laymen 
are now pleading the cause of a Christian university 
in the Gotham area and have implored Dr. Graham to 
gather together evangelical leaders who share this aca- 
demic vision. There must be action, they feel, before 
mounting taxation puts to flight the vast resources of 
private wealth and income necessary to the venture. 
Insisting that he must be free to give himself to the 
great task of evangelism, Dr. Graham has refused 
to entangle himself with academic responsibilities. He 
has, however, given much encouragement to the plan, 
though disallowing use of his own name in the naming 
of an institution. Dr. Graham clearly shares the burden 
for a Christian university that brings classical distinc- 
tion to evangelical education, and has encouraged dis- 
cussion and planning by interested leaders. He has 
met with such groups when possible and has prayed 
with them for a breakthrough in terms of site, funds, 
and, above all, divine guidance. 

Present discussions favor a New York area location. 
Not only is that community of obvious strategic im- 
portance, but no accredited institution of the antici- 
pated kind exists among its 12 million inhabitants. The 
evangelical movement now lacks a firm foothold in the 
area, and some financial enthusiasm is evident. Others 
contend that location is relatively unimportant. What 
is equally important, they insist, is not to encumber 
the university vision by needless restrictions which will 
tend to impede academic virility. 


iS IT TOO LATE? 


This dream of a great Christian university may seem 
unrealistic. Many liberal arts colleges (let alone private 
universities) are in financial trouble. Public institu- 
tions increasingly dominate the educational scene. Pri- 
vate colleges are becoming quasi-public through de- 
pendence on programs like the National Defense 
Education Act. Church giving is “a drop in the 
bucket” of private college needs, tuition charges are 
skyrocketing to meet professors’ salaries, endowment 
funds are sapped by heavy government taxation that 
reduces the capacity for philanthropy. 

Self-educated men, moreover, seldom weary of point- 
ing out that 85 per cent of Americans over 29 years of 
age have never entered college, and that some who 
have plumbed the Great Books, like Charles Van 
Doren, can graduate to a career of intellectual prosti- 
tution. Others complain that of every 10 college stu- 
dents, two are helped, two are hurt, and six waste time. 











CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


Even church colleges have a disappointing history; 
many have lost their early Christian vision, and evan- 
gelical conviction often struggles for expression and 
even survival on campuses to which it once imparted 
life. Among approximately 600 of the 750 liberal arts 
colleges in the United States that are church-related, 
some have not attained high academic ideals, many 
more neglect the implications of the Christian faith. 
The founders have had a great vision, churchmen and 
laymen have given sacrificial support, the campus has 
a great beginning and tradition. But often when pro- 
fessors in these same schools today close the classroom 
doors to lecture, they resurrect Aristotle and Hegel, 
Darwin and Dewey, Kant and Kierkegaard, only to 
leave Jesus Christ hanging on the Cross, unrecognized 
and unwanted. 

Where evangelical ideals prevail, the problem of 
funds often predominates. The woeful lack of support 
for Christian colleges, many of which operate “on a 
shoestring,” is one of the strange ironies of the evan- 
gelical resurgence. In some measure, this situation 
doubtless reflects the reluctance of donors to establish 
permanent endowments because they have seen large 
gifts perverted to alien points of view. More and more 
it is apparent that no legal device can keep a school 
doctrinally sound or spiritually alive; the intellectual 
and spiritual integrity of the Board of Trustees, the 
administration and the faculty remains the key to insti- 
tutional integrity. One fact is sure: no provision for a 
Christian university will be adequate without exten- 
sive endowment. 

Perhaps it is too late for a Christian university. But 
of the need, the staggering need, there can be no doubt. 
To venture or not to venture the project in faith may 
determine more than the spiritual temperature of the 
nation; equally much the decision will gauge the 
nature and depth of evangelical resurgence of America 
today. END 





WE QUOTE: 


EDUCATION AND MORALS—“Many a divorced 
professor is teaching in our colleges; some of them are even 
regarded as authorities in the fields of marriage, sexual adjust- 
ment and family. We have legions of divorces and divorcees 
among our most prominent citizens, including captains of 
industry and finance, journalists and writers, doctors and 
lawyers, civic leaders and politicians. Sexual infamy is almost 
a necessary condition for becoming a star of stage, movie or 
television; sometimes, it is found to be the only talent pos- 
sessed by these performers, who are otherwise perfectly inno- 
cent of the art of artful acting. Among our public officials, 
there is a vast legion of profligates, both heterosexual and 
homosexual.”—Dr. Prrmimm Soroxin, in The American Sex 
Revolution, p. 44. 
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} “The Word of God in 
will provide a clue to the manner 
in which it ought to be treated. Quite evidently, two 
things are placed side by side—the Word of God and 
education—one in relation with the other. The first 
of the two, “The Word of God,” needs close definition; 
the second, “education,” must be brought to focus upon 
the particular kind of education with which we are 
here concerned, the Bible college or Bible 
institute. This is a specific type of institution, to be 
sure, but the principles that will be discussed apply 
as well to other fields of education. 

“The Word of God.” 
Though a synonym for the Bible, this by no means 
exhausts the meaning of the phrase. In a Supreme 
Court opinion, Justice Holmes once wrote this sen- 
tence: “A word is not a crystal, transparent and un- 
changed; it is the skin of a living thought, and may 
vary greatly in color and content, according to the 
time when, and the circumstances under which, it is 


careful look at our subject, 
Education,” 


namely, 


Consider the first phrase, 


used.” Here we have one of the first principles of exege- 
sis of any book, the Bible included. 

Viewed then in its scriptural usage as “the skin of a 
living thought,” we may identify three aspects of “the 
Word of God” in its relationship to education. They 
are: first, the written Word of God, the Bible; second, 
the Word of God manifest in creation; and third, the 
Word of God incarnate in our Lord Jesus Christ. 


THE BIBLE AND AUTHORITY 


We begin with the Word of God as Scripture. Among 
Christians in general and evangelical Christians in par- 
ticular, the Word of God is synonymous with the 
Bible. The equation is fully justified because it is 
made again and again in the Old and New Testa- 
ments. Here, as the names “Bible college” and “Bible 
institute” imply, is the central point of integration. 
But why so? Why not theology, as in many seminaries? 
Or why not the aaclany sanctioned philosophy of a 


eal E. Gaebelein i is He: liiaais of The Stony Brook School, 
Long Island, New York. His published works include Chris- 
tian Education in a Democracy and Problems of Integration in 
Christian Education. His address was delivered at the last an- 
nual meeting of the Accrediting Association of Bible Colleges. 
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great doctor of the church, as in the Roman Catholic 
institutions with their Thomism? 

Before dismissing the question as being so obvious 
as not to require an answer, let us look beneath the 
surface to see some reasons why this Book, and no 
other, must be central in Christian education. 

The first reason is the sheer, unapproachable great- 
ness of the written Word of God. Considered just as a 
book, it holds the first place by reason of the criterion 
voiced in the classic treatise On the Sublime, in which 
Longinus declares, “That is really great which bears a 
repeated examination and which it is difficult or rather 
impossible to withstand and the memory of which is 
strong and hard to efface. . . . For when men of differ- 
ent pursuits, lives, ambitions, ages, languages, hold 
identical views on one and the same subject, then the 
verdict which results, so to speak, from a concert of 
discordant elements makes our faith in the object of 
admiration strong and unassailable.” This is the doc- 
trine of literary criticism known as the Law of Uni- 
versal Consent and it applies to the Bible as literature. 
It is a fact that over and above any other piece of world 
literature from Homer down through Virgil, Dante, 
Cervantes, Shakespeare, Milton, and Goethe, no book 
has been more fully acknowledged as great simply as a 
book than the Bible. 

Let no Christian educator ever apologize to the 
sophisticated of the educational world for such a desig- 
nation as “Bible College.” It should be for all who are 
committed to this kind of education a badge of honor. 
To take as the center of the curriculum the one book 
to which alone the superlative “greatest” can without 
challenge be applied—this is neither narrow nor naive. 
It is just good judgment to center on the best rather 
than the second best. 

But there is a deeper reason why the written Word 
of God must be at the heart of our schools and colleges, 
and that is its authority as the inspired, inerrant Word 
of God. At this point plain speaking is in order. The 
current movement to express in contemporary, under- 
standable terms the eternal verities of the faith, so that 
the people whom we must reach for Christ will know 
what we are talking about, deserves support. We should 


rejoice at the renaissance of good and enlightened 
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scholarship among evangelicals which is sometimes 
called neo-evangelicalism. But at the same time we 
must not blink the evidence that there is current among 
some evangelicals a subtle erosion of the doctrine of the 
infallibility of Scripture that is highly illogical as well 
as dangerous. 

It is illogical for this reason. We live in a day when 
archaeology has come into conformity with Scripture 
to such a degree that the number of alleged discrep- 
ancies used by destructive critics of the past in their 
effort to discredit Scripture has been greatly reduced. 
Today scholars are writing such chapters as “Reversals 
of Old Testament Criticism” and “Reversals of New 
Testament Criticism” (see the recently published sym- 
posium, Revelation and the Bible). Those who over 
the years have held a suspended judgment regarding 
Bible difficulties, while still adhering to the inerrancy 
of the Book, have found question after question cleared 
up by new knowledge. Therefore, with all our open- 
ness of mind and emphasis on scholarship, we need to 
be careful to maintain the historic, Reformed view of 
a Bible infallible in the autographs (a view not to be 
equated with the dictation, mechanical theory of in- 
spiration, but one held by our Lord and the apostles). 
And we need to maintain this position against neo- 
orthodox views of the Bible that may infiltrate even 
the Bible college and Bible institute. Let us by all 
means redefine and restate the evangelical position, but 
never at the cost of yielding any essential part of the 


authority of the Bible. 
CRITICISM AND EDUCATION 


The second reason why Scripture must be at the heart 
of education concerns its indispensable critical func- 
tion. In a day of debased values and satisfaction with 
the second and even third rate, education requires a 
standard and point of reference by which the cheap- 
ened standards of our day may be judged. 

Writing at the beginning of the industrial revolution 
in England, the poet Wordsworth declared: “. . . a mul- 
titude of causes, unknown to former times, are now 
acting with a combined force to blunt the discrimi- 
nating powers of the mind, and, unfitting it for all 
voluntary exertion, to reduce it to a state of almost 
savage torpor.” And he went on to speak of the litera- 
ture of violence and sensationalism of his day. But 
now, under the impact of far greater changes and 
forces than any industrial revolution, and beset with 
the debasement of plain, everyday decency, this violent 
age in which we live has far more need of discrimi- 
nating judgment than that of Wordsworth. 

No other book can fulfill this critical, discriminating 
function like the Word of God. As the writer of He- 
brews put it, “the word of God is quick, and powerful, 
sharper than any twoedged sword, piercing even to the 
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dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and of the joints 
and marrow, and is a discerner [Greek, kritikos] of the 
thoughts and intents of the heart.” In a time which 
Sir Richard Livingstone has rightly called “The Age 
without Standards,” the Bible alone qualifies as the 
supreme critic of life and thought. 

Dr. H. Langmead Casserly has called our world 
“The Bent World.” The “bent” refers to the distortion 
of sin that stems from the fall and runs through all of 
life. And from this “bent,” even Christian education 
is no exception. We do not always realize that this dis- 
tortion affects areas of knowledge and education to dif- 
ferent degrees. As Emil Brunner has pointed out, the 
twist resulting from sin is most marked in the humane 
subjects like theology, philosophy, history, and litera- 
ture. It is less marked in areas like physics and chem- 
istry, and in mathematics it approaches zero. Thus there 
is Christian theology, Christian philosophy, or Christian 
literature, but not Christian mathematics. It is in the 
humanities that the curricula in our schools and col- 
leges have their strongest emphasis; and it is here that 
the critical, penetrating, revealing function of the Bible 
is most needed. 

Now true as this principle is in practice it needs 
care and courage. Let us in Christian education be 
fearless enough in our reliance on Scripture as the 
critic to subject even our cherished formulations of the 
Bible to its own divine, discriminating judgment. Let 
us see in searching scrutiny of the Bible that some of 
the neat and pat outlines and schemes we taught a for- 
mer generation may need revision. For God has yet 
more light to break forth from his Word. Let us there- 
fore seek to the glory of God to develop in our students 
a proper critical-mindedness that subjects all the think- 
ing and formulations of men to the ultimate principles 
and judgments of the divine kritikos, the Word of God. 

Acts chapter 17 gives us a significant example of this 
function of Scripture. The Christians at Berea, we are 
told, “were more noble than those at Thessalonica, in 
that they received the word [in this case doubtless the 
kerygma or proclamation of the Gospel] with all 
readiness of mind, and searched the scriptures daily, 
whether those things were so.” In other words, these 
Christians subjected even the apostolic preaching to 
the test of the Scriptures. And, it should be pointed 
out, there is an extension of this Berean principle 
beyond even doctrine. I am not saying that technical 
knowledge in science or any other field must be checked 
point by point with the Bible, but that in respect to 
ultimates, to the comprehensive frame of reference in 
Christ by whom (Col. 1:17) “all things consist [hold 
together],” the Bible is the final critic. 

There is a third reason why the Bible must be at the 
heart of Christian education. This relates to the all-im- 
portant matter of knowing and finding the truth. The 
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natural tendency of man (very evident in secular edu- 
cation) is to go it on his own. He is prone unwittingly 
to slip into the error of assuming that human effort, 
working independently, leads to the truth. Thus man 
tends to become in relation to knowledge what Emile 
Cailliet calls 


“a pseudo-maker,” with truth coming at 


the end of a process of human rationalization. 
TRUTH IN EDUCATION 


On the 
different. 


the Bible is 
It does not give us truth by way of rationali- 
zation but by way of revelation. 


contrary, the whole thrust of 
Truth is not some- 
thing worked out by men; it is received by faith and 
then acted upon. Here the biblical method of know!- 
edge is what Anselm of Canterbury expressed in three 
great words—“Credo ut intelligam” C“I believe that I 
might know”)—a principle voiced also by Augustine 
some six hundred years before Anselm, when he wrote, 
“Nisi crederitis, non intelligetis” (“Unless you believe 
you will not come to know”). This great insight, so 
thoroughly biblical, is not, as Professor J. Harris Harbi- 
son of Princeton University points out, any “advocacy 
of blind faith, but the testimony of one of the greatest 
minds in Christian history to the fact that truth can 
Going back 
“The fear of the Lord 
for there 


; . ” 
never be grasped by man’s mind alone. 
to Solomon, we must add this: 
is the beginning of wisdom;” can be no “fear 


of the Lord” without humble belief and reverential 
trust. 

Moreover, basic knowledge in any field, including 
scientific insight, has this ultimate revelational factor. 
As Cailliet in his recent book, The Recovery of Pur- 
pose, again reminds us, reality was “there in the first 
place and then literally happened” to man. Witness, 
among many Archimedes with his unex- 
pected discovery of the principle of hydrostatics and 
Newton’s experience that led to a comprehension of 
the law of gravitation. In the deepest sense, knowledge 
is something that “happens to man” by way of faith 
acting upon faith; it is not “spun out of the human 
self.” And the Bible is the book of faith leading to 


truth. 


instances, 


THE WORD AND NATURE 
“The Word of God,” has two 


other meanings aside from Scripture itself. These also 
must be seen in relation to the Bible college. Consider 
creation as the Word of God, or nature as God’s other 
book. The Psalmist says: “By the word of the Lord 
were the heavens made; and all the host of them by 
the breath of his mouth. . . . For he spake, and it was 
done” (33:6,9). And the prologue of mm = 
declares: “In the beginning was the Word. . . . All 
things were made by him; and without him was not 
any thing made that was made.” So also, “The heavens 
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But the great phrase, 
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declare the glory of God” (Psa. 19:1); and, looking 
about us in the natural world, we may see “the invisible 
things of him . . . even his eternal power and God 
head” (Rom. 1:20). 

Now this aspect of “The Word of God” has its clear 
implications for the curriculum of the Bible college or 
Bible institute. We are living in an age of science and 
mathematics. if we are to com 
municate with those about us, speak their language. 
For obvious reasons the schedules of most Bible col 
leges are preponderantly loaded in the direction of 
Bible, theology, language, philosophy, music, and the 


Therefore, we must, 


like. However, must not room be made for science and 
mathematics, not so much in the way of technical lab- 
oratory courses (most Bible colleges have neither equip: 
ment nor time for such) but rather through setting up 
good survey courses in these fields so that Bible college 
graduates will be to some degree literate in contem- 
porary, world-changing concepts of science and mathe- 
matics? 

Caution should be given at this point. The Bible 
college must be a Bible college. Even though the trend 
towards its bec coming a liberal arts college is clearly dis- 
cernible, a Bible college should never be reg rarded as 
just a half-way house to the regular college. 
institution in its own right, 


It is an 
and it has its own dis 
tinctive contribution to make. The crying need to in 
clude in the curriculum something of science and 
mathematics should not be pressed to the extent of 
making the Bible college only an attenuated form of 
the liberal arts college. If God leads a school towards 
liberal arts, well and good; let it cease being a Bible 
college. Otherwise let it stay what it is. 

I have one other comment about broadening the 
curriculum. There are those who charge Christian 
education, centered in the Bible, with narrowness and 
provincialism. In his book, Christian Faith and Higher 
Education, Nels Ferré says, “Some writers . . . advo- 
cate the teaching of the Bible as central to the Christian 
curriculum. When this suggestion is understood . . . 
namely, that the Bible is the source book and standard 
of all other truth, the Bible is wronged and higher edu 
cation is imperialistically attacked. This is parochialism 
of the first order.” But if Dr. Ferré had read his refer 
ence, Christian Education in a Democracy, carefully, 
he would have seen that nowhere is the Bible set up 
as the source book of all other truth. Instead he would 
have seen that the Bible invites Christian education 
“to range over the realm of science in all its forms, over 
the treasures of literature, the mansions of philosophy 
and theology, and the beauty of music and art; accord- 
ing to its [the Bible's} warrant, all the best that has 
been thought and said and done by men through the 
ages . . . comes within the province” of Christian edu- 
cation. By this token, the Bible college has a right and 
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obligation to graduate men and women with some 
degree of literacy in fields of science and mathematics. 

We look again at the phrase, “The Word of God,” 
to see its third meaning. While the Bible is assuredly 
“the Word of God” and while creation is God’s other 
book, the Word of God is something even greater than 
these. As every Christian knows to his soul’s salvation, 
the Word of God is also Christ. To the first two mean- 
ings of the phrase, “the Word of God,” He sustains an 
indissoluble and pre-eminent relation. In Hebrews 
4: 12-16, we see the writer’s thought moving from what 
most commentators take to be the written Word, to 
the Son of God, the incarnate Word. The plain fact 
is that Christian education must always see the Bible 
not as an end in itself but as pointing to Christ who 
is its theme and subject from Genesis to Revelation. 


THE INCARNATE WORD 


Che moment we lose sight of the fact that the incar- 
nate Word, the eternal Son of God, is greater than and 
above the written Word which with all its inspiration 
and infallibility, is still a product of the Holy Spirit, 
we are in danger of bibliolatry. As Adolph Saphir said, 
“By bibliolatry I understand the tendency of separating 
in the first place the Book from the Person of Jesus 
Christ, and in the second from the Holy Spirit, and of 
thus substituting the Book for Him who is alone the 
light and guide of the church.” 

For a school to be called a college or school of the 
3ible is in itself no guarantee of power. It is even 
possible for the orthodox to become so devoted to tech- 
nicalities of biblical scholarship as to lose sight of Him 
whom the Bible is all about. Said D. L. Moody in his 
forthright way, “The key to the whole Bible is Jesus 
Christ. You remember that on the way to Emmaus 
with those two disciples, ‘beginning at Moses and all 
the prophets, he [Jesus] expounded unto them in all 
the Scriptures the things concerning himself.’ Notice 
those two ‘alls.’ The one theme of the Old Testament 
in type and prophecy is the Messiah; and the New 
Testament deals with his life on earth, and with the 
Church which is his body, and with his coming glory.” 

When the Bible is really at the center in education, 
the one chief subject is not just the Bible in its linguis- 
tic and historic or even doctrinal sense. It is, over and 
above this, Jesus Christ. As Professor T. W. Manson 
remarked in a comment on Ephesians 4:20 (where 
Paul says by way of exhortation, “You have not so 
learned Christ”), “The writer speaks of learning Christ 
as you might learn algebra or French. It is an extraor- 
dinary statement and one, I think, that goes to the 
heart of the matter.” Spencer Leeson, Bishop of Peter- 
borough in England, in his Bampton Lectures at Ox- 
ford, titled Christian Education, heads his chapter on 
“The Content of Christian Education” with the eighth 
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verse of Hebrews 13: “Jesus Christ the same yesterday, 
and today, and forever.” And how does a Bible college 
or any educational institution teach Christ? In the 
classroom, yes, but also by the kind of administration 
and teachers it has. By its ethical, disciplinary, and 
social tone, and by all that it is and stands for, it teaches 


Christ. 


THE CURSE OF MEDIOCRITY 


In conclusion, consider the implications of what we 
have been discussing. The implications for the Bible 
college, as well as for all Christian education, commit 
us in one direction, namely, toward the continuing 
obligation of excellence. At the Fiftieth Anniversary 
of the Cum Laude Society in 1956, one of the country’s 
distinguished educators, Dr. Claude Fuess, Principal 
Emeritus of Phillips Academy at Andover, Massachu- 
setts, spoke on the subject, “The Curse of Mediocrity.” 
In his comment on the prevailing satisfaction with the 
average and second rate in our schools and colleges 
he quoted this evaluation: “Disrnal and hopeless medi- 
ocrity is the most serious menace to present-day primary 
and secondary education in America.” And, we might 
add, it is the most serious menace to college education 
also. If mediocrity will not do for public and secular 
education, it is doubly a curse, even a scandal, for 
evangelicals contentedly to tolerate it in education that 
is committed unreservedly to the Word of God with 
all the depth of meaning that accompanies such com- 
mitment. 

Someone will say, “But we in Christian education 
just do not have resources in equipment and endow- 
ment that secular institutions have.” That is true. In 
this world’s goods Christian education is comparatively 
poor. But good taste and excellence and high personal 
standards and lofty intellectual achievement are not 
confined to the rich. Granted that the quest for ex- 
cellence is a continuing one and that humility forbids 
anyone a feeling that he has arrived, the Bible college, 
along with every other part of Christian education, can- 
not evade the unremitting pursuit of excellence to the 
glory of God. 

Hudson Taylor once said: “Every work for God has 
three states—Impossible, Difficult, Done.” Most Chris- 
tian schools and colleges have been through the 
“Impossible” stage, when it hardly seemed that they 
could ever begin. All of them are in the “Difficult” 
stage right now, and here they stay; to make the Word 
of God central in education, and to do this without 
mediocrity and with a growing attainment of excel- 
lence, is a day by day adventure. Only at the final time 
of accounting, when we stand before the throne of 
him whose Name is called “The Word of God,” will 
“Done” be written over our endeavors to make the 
Word of God the center of education. END 
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Philosophy in the Sixties 


GORDON H. CLARK 


he year 1959 was one of philosophic celebrations. 

Many volumes, monographs, and papers marked 
the centennial of John Dewey. France, rather more 
than the United States, similarly celebrated Henri 
Bergson’s birth. And all over the world scholars com- 
memorated the publication of Charles Darwin's Origin 
of Species. One is tempted to see in all this the end 
of an era and to expect new beginnings in the next 
decade. 

However, the fortunes of philosophy do not change 
with football game rapidity. No evidence exists to sup- 
port predictions of any great upheaval. Provided that 
the political situation permits a continuance of civilized 
living, the sixties will not differ much from the fifties. 
No doubt an old era has ended; but it did not end 
abruptly in centenary celebrations. Somewhat of a 
new era may well be upon us; but it did not commence 
1960. Rather, the situation calls for an 
estimate of the coming success or failure of philosophic 
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trends already under way. 

To dispose of some preliminary matters, | would say 
that neo-realism, despite the protests of its aging expo- 
nents, as well as the older neo-Hegelianism, has no 
future. Marxism is indeed a serious political threat, 
though not an intellectual one. The movements now 
in existence that promise to exert influence in the next 
decade are instrumentalism, logical positivism, existen- 
tialism, and neo-orthodoxy. The first two are definitely 
secular, the fourth is clearly religious, while existential- 
ism, though sometimes atheistic, is so closely related to 
neo-orthodoxy that it fits better into the second classi- 
fication. 


INSTRUMENTALISM 


John Dewey was fundamentally disturbed by the nine- 
teenth century scientism which reduced the universe 
to “nothing but” atoms in motion. Since atoms alone 
were real, the real world was devoid of colors, sounds, 
enjoyments, and human values. Traditional philoso- 
phy, with its theory of values based on medieval meta- 


Gordon H. Clark is Professor of Philosophy at Butler Univer- 
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works as Thales to Dewey, A Christian View of Men and 
Things, and Readings in Ethics of which he was co-author. 
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physics and theology, was unable to meet the scientific 
viewpoint. According to Dewey therefore the main 
problem of modern philosophy is to formulate a single 
method by which both the values of daily life and the 
advances of modern science can be harmoniously 
handled. 

Dewey's solution begins with the instrumental role 
of ideas. Despite common sense and almost universal 
acceptance, the Newtonian view that science gives 
knowledge of the real world is discussed as thoroughly 
mistaken. Ideas are not descriptions of what is or has 
been; they are plans for future actions. Science does 
not discover antecedent reality; it constructs new reali- 
ties. To give an example: water is wet, water is good 
to drink, but water is not HeO. The chemical formula 
is part of a laboratory method for producing wet water 
or explosive hydrogen. In other words, scientific con- 
cepts do not define natural objects; they specify labo- 
ratory operations. 

Therefore science cannot render void the real world 
of colors, sounds, wet water, and human values. 

Just as chemical concepts are the directions for 
experimental procedure, so the same scientific methods 
can be used to formulate moral concepts for moral 
experimentation. The concepts of physical science 
change decade after decade. So too, according to 
Dewey, moral concepts must change when we want 
new results. There are no fixed, absolute, divinely 
given norms. New moral principles must ever be de- 
vised to manage new problems. 

What is true of physics and morality is also true of 
logic. The Aristotelian law of contradiction was based 
on Aristotelian science and must with it be discarded. 
The laws of logic are like civil laws. They are devised 
to meet specific problems and as the problems change, 
quickly or slowly, so must the laws of logic. 


LOGICAL POSITIVISM 


The technical nature of logical positivist publications 
makes brief discussion difficult and misleading. Logical 
positivists are much more interested in the details of 
science than Dewey was, and their contributions in 
these special areas are correspondingly better. For this 
reason it seems likely that logical positivism, even if its 
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most general theses are untenable, will continue in 
existence for a longer period of time than Dewey's 
philosophy. Both schools, for example, accept the oper- 
tional definition of concepts. But Dewey’s system tends 
to fall apart because the connection he makes between 
science and morals is not firm. Logical positivism, on 
the other hand, with its tendency to dismiss morality as 
emotive nonsense can tie its future to operationalism 
in scientific isolation. 

Similarly both schools are behavioristic. Dewey 
traces all knowledge back to sensori-motor co-ordina- 
tions; mind, he says, is a complex of bodily habits 
formed in the exercise of biological aptitudes; and 
“knowledge . . . lives in the muscles, not in conscious- 
ness.” Logical positivists assert, “Methodological physi- 
calism and operationism are part of a general positivis- 
tic tradition. Their psychological counterpart is the 
school of behaviorism” (International Encyclopedia of 
Unified Science, Vol. I, Part II, pp. 671-672). 

Now, although behaviorism is untenable wherever 
found, it can maintain itself longer as a narrowly scien- 
tific method than as a part of a general system. Then 
too, at the expense of some consistency, Herbert Feigl 
accepts the “methodological outlook of behaviorism but 

. certainly not with any unqualified rejection of 
introspective techniques.” Philosophically objectionable 
as this may be, it is scientifically more viable. 

Where logical positivism extends beyond the con- 
fines of science and ventures into the realm of episte- 
mological generality is in its theory of meaning and 
verification. Propositions that cannot be verified by 
sensory observation are meaningless. Therefore moral 
principles are emotive nonsense. There is, however, one 
important exception to this theory of verification. Logi- 
cal and mathematical principles are neither meaningless 
nor verifiable. They are formal, definitional, tautologi- 
cal; they are stipulated methods of procedure. Although 
Dewey is not in complete accord with the logical posi- 
tivists (cf. Dewey, Logic, pp. 284-289), their view of 
logical and mathematical principles is similar to 
Dewey's position that we must alter the laws of logic 
as our problems change. 


EXISTENTIALISM AND NEO-ORTHODOXY 


If Marxism has a bright future because of subversion 
backed by military might, neo-orthodoxy to a lesser 
extent depends on nonintellectual factors. These are 
chiefly the social power of the large Protestant denomi- 
nations, and, with existentialism, the great fear which 
the international situation excites. If this fear subsides, 
existentialism most certainly and neo-orthodoxy most 
probably will lose ground to a more reasonable view- 
point. At the same time, the latter can count on the 


growing influence of Karl Barth, who may yet over- 
shadow Brunner, Niebuhr, and Tillich. 
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Specific theological details are not within the scope 
of this article. Attention is directed rather to the philos- 
ophy which neo-orthodoxy and existentialism have 
taken in common from Séren Kierkegaard. Its distinc- 
tive feature is the repudiation of reason and logic. 

Throughout the history of Christianity there has 
always been a certain amount of anti-intellectualism. 
An extreme form is found in the negative theology of 
mysticism. Less extreme forms are found in devout and 
well-intentioned (but mistaken) distinctions between 
our poor finite human logic and God's transcendent 
thought. “Rationalism,” of course, has always been 
opposed by the most learned and orthodox theologians; 
but a misunderstanding of what they meant by rational- 
ism has aided the rise of irrationalism. 

In contrast with the statement of the Westminster 
Confession that “The whole counsel of God . . . is 
either expressly set down in Scripture, or by good and 
necessary consequence may be deduced from Scrip- 
ture,” the neo-orthodox (for example Brunner) assert 
that faith must curb logic and that “straight-line” im- 
plication will lead us astray. In other words, we may 
accept certain statements but we must reject their 
necessary consequences. Not all the neo-orthodox are 
so explicitly radical as Brunner, yet the Kierkegaardian 
—neo-orthodox—existentialist complex must be judged 
to be basically anti-logical. 


CRITICISM 


When the repudiation of necessary implication is 
pointed out and the consequent inconsistencies of detail 
are listed, the straight-line path that criticism will fol- 
low hardly needs explanation. 

The indispensability of logic for all intelligible com- 
munication is also the basis of criticism against Dewey 
and the logical positivists. They are all wrong when 
they allow for a replacement of the law of contradic- 
tion. This law is not a formal stipulation that can be 
changed by mutual consent. It does not grow out of 
scientific procedure in such a way that a different pro- 
cedure would produce a different logic. On the con- 
trary it is eternally a fixed requisite to rational thought 
and intelligible speech. 

Against Dewey it might be added that he never 
shows how scientific procedure can generate his human 
values; while against logical positivism there is the 
particular point that its principle of verification is self- 
destructive. For there is no sensory observation that 
would verify the assertion that sensory observation is 
the only gateway to knowledge. Either then it is non- 
sense, or it is a stipulation and definition. But in the 
latter case there is no compelling reason for stipulating 
it. Surely we can all the more dispense with the verifi- 
cation principle, if we can dispense with logic. 

For similar reasons, those linguistic theories, often 
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conjoined with the four philosophies under discussion, 
also fail which hold that language (or only religious 
language) is all symbolic and never literal. The ex- 
clusion of literal meaning guaranteed by the law of 
contradiction precludes a rational decision as to the 
significance of the symbol. A cross could be the symbol 
of the crucifixion; the crucifixion could be the symbol 
of the wrath of God; but then the wrath of God would 
have to be a symbol of nobody knows what. 

These philosophies with their inherent difficulties, 
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all so briefly explained, must pass away—Dewey’s per- 
haps first. They will probably survive the decade and 
neo-orthodoxy may last even longer. But insofar as 
there will always be some desperate people, and insofar 
as a nonmetaphysical science of verifiable fact will 
always have an appeal, similar types of philosophy will 
continue to occur. And, insofar as all men are by nature 
prejudiced against the biblical concepts of revelation 
and free grace, the passing of instrumentalism and neo- 
orthodoxy will not inaugurate the millennium. —_ END 


The Rise of the Post-Modern Mind 


DIRK JELLEMA 


Part I 


[' is becoming evident that Christianity in the West- 


ern world is going through some sort of change or 
crisis. New patterns of spirit are rising. The state of 
religion in America at mid-century has been discussed 
recently and excellently by Will Herberg (Protestant, 
Catholic, Jew, 1955) and by Martin Marty (The New 
Shape of American Religion, 1959). Both use a socio 
logical approach. The gist of their message is that a 
new religious outlook is rapidly emerging, based essen- 
tially on conformity to “the American way of life,” and 
that this new outlook poses many problems for any 
vital religious message. 

These new patterns, we would suggest, seem to imply 
a general shift of values, a change in man’s view of 
Reality, so far-reaching in nature as to reflect the 
emergence of a “new mind,” a new outlook on man 
and the cosmos. Its startling significance may be 
gauged from a remark by C. S. Lewis: “Christians and 
Pagans had more in common with each other than 
either has with a post-Christian” (Time Magazine, May 
2, 1955). 

Those who subscribe to this “post-modern” mind do 
not always do it consciously; nevertheless, their be- 
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havior and half-formulated assumptions make sense 
only in terms of it. A philosopher like Jean-Paul Sartre 
will explicitly formulate his view of why man is not 
bound by history; a novelist sympathetic to the “beat” 
position, like Norman Mailer, will approvingly define 
a hipster as “a man who has divorced himself from 
history, who does not give a (blank) about the past” 
(Cleveland Plain Dealer, Jan. 28, 1960); the teen-ager 
will seriously look with contempt upon history as 
neither true nor valuable. 

This “post-modern” mind, however it appears, does 
indeed pose new problems for the Church, and prob- 
lems with which it is ill-equipped to deal. The average 
evangelical can perhaps bring forward several argu- 
ments against atheism; can he, however, answer a man 
who seriously argues that all religions are true? 


BASIC SHIFTS OF PERSPECTIVE 


There have been such shifts of mind before; for ex- 
ample, around 300 A.D., when the classical or Graeco- 
Roman mind yielded to the Christian mind; or, around 
1650 A.D., when the Christian mind expressed in the 
Middle Ages and the Reformation gave way to the 
“modern mind”—which, if our suggestion is correct, is 
now in its turn dying. The mind of a society does not, 
of course, shift all at once. Many classical influences 
carried on into the Middle Ages and Reformation; 
many Reformation influences extended on into the 
modern mind; and many modern influences doubtless 
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will carry over to the “post-modern” mind. Nor does 
the mind of a society change completely. Augustine's 
contemporaries were, many of them, pagans, though 
they lived in a “Christian” society. Darwin’s contem- 
poraries were, many of them, Christians, though they 
lived in a secular society. 

What, then, is meant by “mind” here? We use the 
term for the ideas which shape society, or the outlook 
which shapes society’s institutions, or the basic assump- 
tions which form a “way of life,” or the world-outlook 
which is reflected in the real goals of a society. Ethics 
reflects metaphysics; and the aims of a society reflect a 
view of Reality which the society has formulated. 

Thus, if a society views Reality as “that which Rea- 
son contacts,” then it will be concerned to encourage 
the free play of Reason. If one of the ideas shaping 
society is, say, that freedom is a basically important 
thing, then freedom will be part of that society’s way 
of life, and that society’s institutions will be set up 
so that freedom will be gained. Or, if one of the basic 
components of the society's outlook is the idea that 
salvation is essential, then that society’s institutions will 
be set up so that salvation is av ailable. Or, if one of 
the basic assumptions of a society is that a high standard 
of living is highly valuable, then a high standard of 
living will become a primary goal. In this sense, then, 
we can suggest that the classical mind was different 
from the Christian mind, which was different in turn 
from the modern mind, which is different from the 
new mind now emerging. And that fact means, among 
other things, that: the classical outlook is different 
from the Christian outlook, and so forth; that the 
classical institutional patterns are different from Chris- 
tian, and so forth; that the basic assumptions are dif- 
ferent; that the goals are different; and that the view of 
Reality is different. And, using “mind” in that sense, 
we can repeat our suggestion: the modern mind is 
dying, and a “post-modern” mind is emerging with 
which the Church must reckon. 


EARLY MODERN ASSUMPTIONS 


The modern mind flourished from around 1650 to 
1950, more or less, or loosely from 1600 to 1900. It 
was not born overnight, obviously, but emerged only 
after centuries of gestation. While it flourished, 
shaped many dramatic developments: science, repre- 
sentative democracy, religious toleration, factories, cap- 
italism, colonialism, nationalism, socialism, a vast in- 
crease in knowledge, great wars, and much more. Their 
modern development was no accident; they are tied into 
the basic assumptions and consequent goals of the 
modern mind. Aquinas could hardly hold, for example, 
religious toleration; Huxley could hardly avoid advo- 
cating it. What, then, were some of the controlling 
assumptions of the modern mind? 
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Reality in the basic sense, independent of ourselves 
so the modern mind held, is the Patterned Reality of 
nature. This Patterned Reality can be found by Rea- 
son, and Reason is therefore that in man which defines 
him, which puts him in touch with Reality as no ani- 
mal can be. “I think, therefore I am”; I am defined 
by my Reason—which contacts the Patterned Reality 
“out there,” which shows me the Patterns; which shows 
me the scientific laws that govern Reality. Reason 
comes to mean the use of the scientific method. Science 
gives an “ever-increasing understanding” of Reality, so 
that man is progressing constantly. Progress means an 
advance towards greater knowledge, more science, more 
understanding, and more use of understanding to gain 
ever-increasing control over Reality, nature’s Patterned 
Reality. Reason obviously implies an efficient and 
rational government, and it probably implies, further, 
a rational democracy as the best form of government, 
and that the State’s concern should be in areas such as 
progress, advancement of science, education for all 
along rational lines. 

Religion, in the modern outlook, played a minor 
role. Any educated modern would view it with suspi- 
cion unless it was accommodated to the modern mind. 
And this, of course, could be done. If God was viewed, 
say, as the rational Watchmaker and Creator who 
started the universe and set up its scientific laws (as 
by Franklin), or as the cosmic Spirit revealing Itself in 
history ( Cas by Hegel); and if Jesus was looked on as a 
great Teacher, worthy to be ranked with Socrates and 
Buddha—then there would be no objection. If God 
was viewed as nonexistent, that was all right too. In 
any case, God lost any significance for decision-making 
in the areas of politics or economics or education or 
science or, indeed, anything important. 

Such, in oversimplified form, was the modern mind 
(now dying). Protestant orthodoxy had a difficult time 
with it. Givi ing up the notion of a “Christian society” 
in the older sense Cits last supporters were perhaps 
the Puritans), the churches generally either adopted 
the modern mind and salvaged what religion they 
could (roughly the “modernist” answer) or, while ac- 
cepting many modern assumptions, tried to hold emo- 
tionally to personal salvation (roughly the “fundamen- 
talist” answer.). Catholic orthodoxy retreated behind 
its Roman bastions and hurled excommunications, ana- 
themas, and fulminations (freedom of conscience was 
“madness” flowing from the “corrupt fountain of indif- 
ferentism,” as Gregory XVI put it). But the modern 
mind did not listen. 

The modern mind, with its view of Reality as the 
Patterned Reality which Reason and science contact, 
with its natural laws governing the physical world, 
and its rational laws of human nature governing all 
men, came under increasingly (Continued on page 27) 
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EUTYCHUS and his kin 


REMEMBER 


The memory course | am taking will soon 
make me the envy of Cloverleaf Vista. 
Already I have mastered my telephone 
number, my car license, and Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address. No longer will I 
have to stage violent coughing fits on 
those dismal occasions when I stand be- 
tween two life-long acquaintances who 
have not been introduced. Names will 
pop up like toast at fellowship breakfasts, 
alumni dinners, and business luncheons. 

I know it will work this time, because 
the course was written by a psychologist 
who won fame on a quiz show through 
sheer concentration and association. After 
all, it doesn’t help to get the answers in 
advance if you can’t remember them in 
front of the camera. 

There are still a few wrinkles to be 
ironed out. It was disconcerting to greet 
Dr. Pike so warmly as Bill Mackerel. 
Understandably, the proper fish slipped 
off my memory hook, but the switch from 
Doctor to Bill was more disturbing. Un- 
fortunately, I had visualized a pill to 
associate Pike with his profession. How- 
ever, the course has three more days to 
go and by then I should be ready to de- 
velop applied mnemonics for pastors. If 
your minister can’t remember your name 
at the church door, and has forgotten 
the date of the Sunday School picnic, 
just send his name to me. 

I have already approached Pastor Pet- 
erson on the subject. He has agreed to 
try it out if it works for me. 

He says that memory is very important 
in the Bible, but the scriptural emphasis 
has more in common with Memorial Day 
than with memory systems. God remem- 
bers his people in his covenant faith- 
fulness and calls on them to remember 
him. The aids to memory in the Bible 
are the memorials of God’s promises, 
among them the rainbow and God’s own 
memorial Name. Scripture itself is a 
memorial record of God’s purposes, a 
book of remembrance pointing to Christ. 
In the Lord’s Supper the death of the 
Saviour is commemorated in our memo- 
rial feast. 

There was much more that the pastor 
said, but I don’t remember it all. It was 
so fascinating I almost forgot why I had 
come. EUTYCHUS 
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WESLEY'S ANSWER 


In “Jazz in the Churches” (March 28 
issue), Crristianrry Topay reported 
that one jazz setting was to accompany 
John Wesley’s “Order for Morning 
Prayer.” It is then asked, “Would Wes- 
ley’s heart be warmed anew to hear the 
syncopated accompaniment to his service, 
or would it leave him cold?” 

We need not wonder. John Wesley's 
own observation was, “I have no objec- 
tion to instruments being in our chapels, 
provided they are neither heard nor 
seen.” 
Superior, Neb. T. R. Hurcueson 
If there is this sincere desire to witness 
and worship with such accompaniment, 
why not conduct these services where 
these combos usually perform—night 
spots, clubs, and bars? They may be serv- 
ing the church more effectively in these 
neglected areas than in the quiet beauty 
and dignity of the sanctuary. 

R. A. MacAsxkrmtr 
The Presbyterian Church 
Gettysburg, Pa. 


I have been asked, “How come?” apper- 
taining to [the] picture which . . . ap 
peared. . . . The question arises because 
of the obviously incorrect position of 
the altar boy in relation to the missal; 
and the notable absence of the sacred 
vessels. . . . The fact is that I am not 
involved in a celebration of the Holy 
Eucharist. The picture was taken during 
a concert during which we sang the 
Beaumont “Twentieth Century Folk 
Mass” as one half, and our traditional 
musical setting of the Mass as the other 
half. I vested, used an acolyte, and sang 
the priest’s part in both versions in order 
to demonstrate how they work out in 
actual practice. ALan HumrickHouse 
Trinity Episcopal Church 

San Francisco, Calif. 


NCC AND THE AIR FORCE 


Congratulations for your editorial of 
March 14 regarding the National Coun- 
cil of Churches and the Air Force man- 
ual. I want to underline your statement 
that “What NCC needed was self-exam- 
ination, not self-justification”. . . . 

Much of the leadership of the Na- 
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tional Council, time and again, has 
attacked the free enterprise system, di- 
rectly or indirectly, through speeches, 
books, etc. Ironically, the money to fi- 
nance this propaganda was provided 
through the American free enterprise 
system—the system under which ours has 
become the world’s most prosperous na- 
tion and the nation from which nearly 
all others are seeking help in one way 
or another. 

... The NCC... makes little or no 
effort to keep the Church free of Com- 
munist pastors and appears to be vehe- 
mently opposed to anyone who even sug- 
gests that it should, or that smaller church 
organizations should. It has been my ob- 
servation over a period of years that, 
more often than not, the positions of the 
NCC on matters of national and inter- 
national policy coincide with those pro- 
moted in The Worker (a Communist 
weekly) and encouraged on Radio Mos- 
cow. Of course, this does not prove that 
the leadership contains Communists, but 
it does prove that a very influential or- 
ganization, to an alarming degree, has 
aligned itself with the Communists to 
promote their line and to work for 
their objectives. For the time being, what 
more could they ask? 

Ararat, Va. Sruart W. Epperson 


Let Rep. Walter be summoned before 
the National Council for investigation of 
demagoguery in Congress, and let it be 
ascertained whether the Air Force is soft 
toward communism since it has per- 
mitted communism to forge ahead in the 
missile race. Henry Ratrirr 


Hartford, S. Dak. 


Does as much as six weeks go by with- 
out Air Force scandal erupting in the 
News? . . . I have 22 years of service in 
the Federal Civil Service and the two 
years I was in the Air Force was like 
being in a foreign country, so greatly did 
they ignore all Civil Service and state 
regulations. 

Washington, D.C. Lon H. Ketso 
In comparing the text of the Air Force 
Manual with the letter of Associate Gen- 
eral Secretary Wine, I noticed that the 
Secretary completely avoids the issue. 


The manual does not say there is a re- 
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students of all denominations. * Fall se- 
mester begins September 19. 


For catalogue and information, write: 


DR. K. R. MAURER, Dean 
121 South College Street, Myerstown, Pa. 
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Summer Schools 
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ninth year begins September 13. 
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lationship between the R.S.V. and Com- 
munism, but that there is or was a re- 
lationship between some of the trans- 
lators and Communism. This is some- 
thing he cannot deny for some of them 
were members of “front organizations.” 
Rosert B. Dempsey 
Carlisle Congregational Church 
Carlisle, Mass. 


I would like to see the [author of] the 
manual promoted. 
Oakland, Calif. Frank P. STELLING 
Now the member churches of NCC as 
well as that organization are flooding us 
with materials through which we are to 
instruct our people and make them be- 
lieve that it is the “hate-mongers” and 
Communists who are causing all this 
trouble, etc., etc. 

S. McMaster Kerr 
First Presbyterian Church 
Onarga, Ill. 


An investigation into the NCC would 
reveal that what the manual gave was not 
too far off. Francis M. Britt 
Summit Mills Brethren Church 
Meyersdale, Pa. 


Obviously, not every minister who swal- 
lows the Communist line is a Communist 
—or even a fellow-traveler. Neither is 
the RSV Bible a Kremlin manual. But 
it is high time that the “inviolability of 
the church” was set aside. A thorough, 
careful, responsible investigation of Com- 
munist infiltration of the churches is long 
overdue. 

Nep E. Ricwarpson 
Center United Presbyterian Church 
Slippery Rock, Pa. 


CHURCH TAX 


Curistianity Topay has performed a 
service by opening discussion on issues 
raised by the tax exempt status of the 
churches. Full treatment of the problem 
would demand that our whole tax struc 
ture be scrutinized for inequities, and 
perhaps overhauled. But as a first step 
one is led to ask just what it means for 
churches to claim tax exemptions. . . 
The churches in this country alone 
count their property in the billions of 
dollars. This includes land and buildings 
used primarily for worship and educa- 
tion, and also stocks, bonds and other 
property held mainly for income. By 
their specially privileged position, tax 
wise, churches are beneficiaries of indi- 
rect financial assistance from local and 
state governments, as well as from the 
national government. Their properties 
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H. H. Savage, D.D., Pastor 
First Baptist Church 
Pontiac, Michigan 


Radio pastor for 33 years 


“In preparing the Sunday School of the Afr messages for broadcast 
over Station CKLW, as well as for broadcast over the Voice of Tangier in 
Morocco and WIVV in Puerto Rico and HCJB in Quito, Ecuador, I get a 
great deal of help from the... 


poe BIBLE 
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“For several years our teachers have been using the Bible Expositor and Illuminator pube 
lished by the Union Gospel Press in Cleveland, Ohio. We have found it to be one of the best, 
and many of our teachers continue to request this particular help in the preparation and 
organization of their lessons. This literature has been invaluable to our Sunday school, aiding 
its growth through the years. We, my people and our Sunday school 
staff of 139 teachers, recommend the Bible Expositor and Illuminator.” 


Jack Hyles, Pastor 
Miller Road Baptist Church 
Garland, Texas 


Author: How to Boost Your Church Attendance 


See for yourself why these long established International 
Uniform Lesson helps are acclaimed for giving Sunday 
School Superintendents and Teachers an assured 

means to better results. All are enriched with 
captivating illustrations, improved new format, attractive 
cover designs and spiritually sound lesson material 

from consecrated writers. Both Quarterlies and 
Take-Home Papers are departmentally graded and 

may be successfully adapted to the needs of any Sunday 
school, regardless of size or location. Visual teaching 
aids, story-telling techniques, suggested expressional 
activities, and attractively designed workbooks accent 
the teaching aim and help pupils to retain the Bible 
truths learned. This made-to-order Sunday school 
program has been designed to help build YOUR 

Sunday school. 


Please send me free samples of The Christian Life 
Series of Sunday School Lessons as indicated below. 
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Westminster 
Seminary 


IS THE Bible the infallible Word of God? 


John Murray, Professor of Theology replies: 

It is ours to accept the witness of the Bible, 

a God alone can certify to us the : 

character of His own Word. And He ilies. 

asserts that all Scripture is God-breathed, ~~ J. GRESHAM MACHEN 
and as borne by the Holy Spirit men : MEMORIAL HALL 
spoke from God. And Jesus said, The 

Scripture cannot be broken 


Professor Murray is one of a company 
of distinguished scholars who compose 
the faculty of Westminster. Qualified y : ay 
students of many denominations receive P Director of Admissions 
a unified course of study designed to pre- * WESTMINSTER 

pare them for a ministry relevant to our THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


day and faithful to the infallible Word. Chestnut Hill 
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Study with other young 
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preparing to serve Christ 
through their chosen pro- 
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escape local taxation, and contributions 
to the church are deductible for income 
tax purposes. Such privileges as these 
are undoubtedly reflected in the large 
budgets of today’s churches, and more 
visibly, in the impressive church archi- 
tecture rising in all parts of the country. 
But some questions arise. Is this the 
high level of stewardship we are entitled 
to expect from an institution claiming di- 
vine sanction? Does the church impair 
its spiritual power by a too-calculating 
concern for its material advantage? 

The proper use of material possessions 
is an important part of Christian duty; 
men are stewards of their income and 
property. Legally, a man may claim ex- 
clusive possession of an economic good 
but, the Christian has an obligation to 
use it for the glory of God and the 
service of man. What the churches 
preach they must also practice. No one, 
I am sure, believes it ideal that churches 
are given preferential position in the 
government's treatment of their income 
and property. Everyone would be hap- 
pier if churches, and colleges as well, 
could remain financially solvent without 
the help of political grants of economic 
advantage—which is what their tax- 
exempt status amounts to. But we must, 
as we say, be realistic. 

My mind goes back to an incident re- 
counted by Edward Gibbon in his his- 
tory. A certain Prelate of Cologne gloats 
over the results of two of his vows. “My 
vow of obedience has made me a Prince 
Bishop,” he says, as Gibbon translates 
him, “my vow of poverty has given me 
an income of thirty thousand crowns.” 
Gibbon’s savage comment had better be 
read in the original, but every earnest 
Christian must at times have wished that 
he didn’t have to defend his faith against 
institutional corruptions—secular power, 
wealth, a privileged position in the state, 
and the like. . . 

Churches are not producing-units as 
are factories and stores. Therefore, it is 
argued, tax exemption is justified. But 
if “no production-no taxation” as a prin- 
ciple is to be applied across the boards it 
will exempt many homes from the assess- 
ments now levied on them... . 

When is a religious body not a 
church? Such a question rarely arises, of 
course, but, when it does, it is unfortu- 
nate that it is decided by the tax col- 
lector. Government, under the American 
scheme, is not supposed to be in the 
“religion defining” business. But if the 
state grants any kind of tax exemption 
it must set itself up as the final arbiter 
of who is to receive the privilege. This 
is just what it did, in a limited way, in 
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the District of Columbia Tax Court in 


a suit filed October 22, 1956. The pe- | 
To 


titioner was the Washington Ethical So- 
ciety, the respondent, the District of 
Columbia. . . . Leaders of the Society 
perform weddings and conduct funeral 
services. They hold Sunday morning 


services and otherwise conform to many | 


of the practices of the more common re- 
ligious bodies. The court, nevertheless, 
decided that the Washington Ethical 
Society did not qualify for tax exemp- 
tion. This decision was hardly epoch 
making, but it does give one pause: The 
power we have allowed to the state to 
tax or exempt from taxation is the power 
to penalize, if not destroy, deviations 
from the orthodoxy it accepts... . 

In the matter of tax exemption, as 
elsewhere, the churches are ' 
abiding by the law. But does this fully 
discharge their obligations? Is something 
more required? 


Epmunp A. Oprrz | 


Irvington-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
THE LAST DAYS 


One thing disturbed me both as I saw 
the movie and read the book [about 


certainly | 





Peter Marshall]. It seemed to me that, | 


in the final analysis, Peter Marshall com- 
mitted suicide. Not death by a gun, or 


ately disregarding his doctor’s advice and 
working himself into an early grave. Was 


| Peter Marshall such a martyr? . . . Or 
| was he just a totally selfish and thought- 


less man, paying no regard to anything | 


but his own personal interests, however 
noble these were, neglecting his family 


? 

The years have passed. Times have 
changed. I have grown older (“more 
mature” is the expression I prefer). Now 
it seems to me that Peter Marshall was 


| right. Now I see what the alternatives 
| were. 


Had he heeded the doctor’s advice 


and lived, he probably would have been | 


a permanent burden to his family, only 
half a man in the pulpit, unable to 
work more than a few hours a day, ter- 
ribly discontented at his inability to do 
everything he thought necessary, living 
constantly in the shadow of hundreds of 


| bottles of vari-colored pills, and dreaming 


at night about doctors with stethoscopes 
shouting, “Watch your blood pressure! 
Watch your blood pressure!” 

I have watched many people, particu- 
larly the aged, for whom just hanging 
onto life is a full-time job. It is sad to 
see human beings turn into vegetables. 
That way of living is not for me. I want 
to go down swinging, not just standing 


there when the third strike is called. To | 
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that Fuller could best 
prepare me for youth 
ministry by high stand- 
ards of scholarship with 
a warm evangelical 
heart.” 

— Mallory McSwain 


‘from California... 
because | was confident 
that | could find a unique 
combination of historic 
orthodoxy and high rev- 
erent scholarship.” 

— Gordon Klenck 


Fuller students come 
from all major denom- 
inations, assured that 
they will learn the 
cardinal doctrines of 
historic orthodoxy... 
finding their own de- 
nominations presented 
in a scholarly light... 
at a seminary that 
combines great learn- 
ing with great love 


— 


OGICAL SEMINARY 


135 N. Oakland Ave., Pasadena, Calif. 
0) I am a college student, and would 


like your booklet, ‘‘How to Select a 
Theological Seminary.”’ 


00 I am interested in helping strengthen 


NAME 


the Christian ministry, 
more information about the aims and 
activities of Fuller Seminary. 


would like 
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ZONE STATE 


CHRISTIANITY TODAY 


proclaim the greatness 
| of our Christian Heritage... 
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CHRISTIANITY TODAY 






A Unique Strategy 
in Theological Training . . . 
The Biblio-Centric Curriculum 
\ at 


S <a. [te Yor# 


235 EAST ag STREET, NEW YORK v7, NM 


behold « sewer... 


EMPHASIZES 


A Unique Approach not A Unique Theology 


A Biblical Theology not Biblicism 
Experience of God not Simply ideas of God 


Cooperation not Contention 


OFFERS 


3- and 4-year programs for S.T.B. and S.T.M. degrees 
2-year course for M.R.E. degree 
Plan of cooperation with New York 
University for A.M. and Ph.D. degrees 


SUMMER SESSION: July 5-22 

FALL TERM BEGINS September 16 

For further information ond catologue write: 

DEAN G. McKEE, President 

The BIBLICAL SEMINARY in New York 
235 E. 49th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


faccredited by the American Association of Theological Schools) 








i Zoia Mel... 


PREPARE FOR A MEANINGFUL 
CHRISTIAN LIFE IN A COLLEGE 
WITH A... 


@ POSITIVE spiritual emphasis 
@ PERSONAL interest in the individual 
@ PRACTICAL approach to learning 





OFFERINGS: Theology ®@ Liberal Arts © Junior 
College @ Religious Education © High School 


Denominationally controlled, but non-sectarian, these colleges 
stand ready to serve all earnest Christian young people. 
Write now to the college nearest you! 


CENTRAL PILGRIM COLLEGE EASTERN PILGRIM COLLEGE 
BARTLESVILLE, OKLA. ALLENTOWN, PA. 


FRANKFORT PILGRIM COLLEGE 
FRANKFORT, IND. 


OWOSSO COLLEGE SOUTHERN PILGRIM COLLEGE 
OWOSSO, MICH. KERNERSVILLE, N. C. 

COLLEGE DIVISION, PILGRIM HOLINESS CHURCH 
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do this, I will some day have to make 
a hard and dangerous decision. The day 
will come when, as I observe doctor and 
medicine bills mounting like inflation 
and listen constantly to the advice which 
says, “Slow down! Cut this out! and 
that,” I will say: 

“To hell with the medicine! The doc- 
tors have done the best they can for me. 
I'm grateful to them. But now I’m going 
to forget all of this and walk out of life 
like a man!” 

After all, as Paul writes, “We are of 
good courage, and we would rather be 
away from the body and at home with 


the Lord . . .” and, “For me to live is 
Christ, and to die is gain.” 


St. Louis, Mo. Linpsay Ronarp 


THE MODERN TEN 


Sentimentalism and a lack of apprecia- 
tion for the authority of the Word of 
God have wrought some changes in mod- 
ern attitudes toward principles for living 
covered by the Ten Commandmenis. 
The commandments come out something 
as follows in our day: 

I. Thou shalt have no other gods be- 
fore me. “Religion is all right, but vou 
can’t be fanatical about it.” Il. Thou 
shalt not make unto thee any graven 
image. “Every man has his own religion; 
it is all right just so long as he is sincere 
about it.” III. Thou shalt not take the 
name of the Lord thy God in vain. “I'm 
sure the Lord knows how vexed I was, 
for it was enough to make anyone say 
something.” IV. Remember the Sabbath 
day, to keep it holy. “You ought to go 
to Church when you can, but I need rest 
and relaxation and this is the only day 
I can get them.” V. Honor thy father 
and thy mother. “Parents shouldn't force 
their children to do something; they may 
warp their children’s personalities for 
life.” VI. Thou shalt not kill. “It’s a big 
world that runs fast and hard; so, some- 
one’s bound to get hurt.” VII. Thou 
shalt not commit adultery. “Love will 
triumph in the end.” VIII. Thou shalt 
not steal, “Everyone else is getting his. 
You have to make it for yourself any way 
you can; just be sure you don't get 
caught.” IX. Thou shalt not bear false 
witness. “We were all just sitting around 
and talking. You know how one word 
brings on another. No one meant any- 
thing by what he said.” X. Thou shalt 
not covet. “As soon as we can trade for 
a new hardtop and move into that new 
ranch house, then people will have to 
look up to us too,” 

Russeit L. Janenc 
The Westminster Presbyterian Church 
South Bend, Ind. 
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A LAYMAN and his Faith 
MONEY 


THE MANY REFERENCES in the Bible to 
material possessions — money, treasure, 
things—indicate a divine recognition of 
their importance, not only from the stand- 
point of economics, but also because of 
the bearing they have on the spiritual 
life of the individual. 


Money itself has no spiritual signifi- 
cance. Wealth means nothing, for it 
cannot be taken out of this world. Pov- 
erty has no claim to merit; it too is a 
transient condition. 

But man’s attitude to the material is 
of the gravest importance. Where in the 
scale of values do we rank money? Is it 
our master or our slave? Do we desire 
it for what it can do for us or for what 
it can do for others if placed in our 
hands? Is money a first consideration in 
our lives or merely incidental to our living 
for the honor and glory of God? 

The Bible makes it plain that money 
can be either a curse or a blessing; a 
menace or a means of grace; a lubricant 
to grease the skids to hell or incense to 
perfume the way to heaven. 

Nowhere does the Bible say that 
money is the root of evil. But it does say 
that the love of money is a root of evil. 

Love of money becomes an obsession, 
for within the human heart there is a 
strange acquisitiveness which is never 
satisfied. Get one hundred dollars and 
we immediately want two; secure five 
hundred, and the desire for one thousand 
wipes out that satisfaction. The Chinese 
have an old proverb which expresses this 
truth: Ren hsin puh choh—“The heart 
of man is never satisfied.” 

The heart of man can be satisfied, but 
only when material and spiritual things 
are placed in their proper perspective and 
we are more concerned about things un- 
seen than with things seen. 

The Christian philosophy of money is 
very important. Many is the Christian 
who has lost his peace and his witness to 
others because the love of money has 
come between him and his Lord. Speak- 
ing of this, the Apostle Paul says: “But 
they that will be rich fall into temptation 
and a snare, and into many foolish and 
hurtful lusts, which drown men in des- 
truction and perdition. For the love of 
money is the root of all evil: which while 
some coveted after, they have erred from 
the faith, and pierced themselves through 


with many sorrows.” 


€ What should the Christian’s attitude 
to money be? How can we honor God 
with material possessions, great or small? 


A Trust 


Money is a trust from God. It is 
something which he places in our hands 
to be used for his glory. The farthing 
which the poor widow cast into the 
treasury of the temple was, in our Lord’s 
eyes, a large and precious gift because it 
represented great sacrifice on the part of 
the giver. A million given from many 
millions is less in His sight. 

Stewardship bears not only on the 
work of God’s kingdom but also heavily 
upon the spiritual life of the steward. 

During the Great Depression, a friend 
of the writer was financially destitute. 
He remarked to another friend: “All that 
I have saved is what I have given to the 
Lord’s work. I have just one thousand 
dollars in cash left.”—And he gave that 
to the cause of world missions. 

This man had a deep sense of Chris- 
tian stewardship. Little wonder that since 
those days God has prospered him greatly 
and today he continues to give most of 
his income to the work of the Church. 


A Danger 


Even a casual study of the Scriptures 
will show that money is also a grave 
danger to those who possess it. In fact 
money shuts the gates of heaven to those 
who become its slaves. Our Lord ex- 
claimed, “How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter the kingdom of God!” 

Christ put the test of desire for posses- 
sions to the rich young ruler, and he 
went away sorrowing. 

Our Lord told of the man whose wealth 
increased and, seeing it all, he became 
selfish and boastful. But God said to 
him, “Thou fool, this night thy soul 
shall be required of thee.” 

From beginning to end the danger of 
money is one of attitude, not of dollars, 
Does desire for it possess us, or do we 
demonstrate at all times that it is more 
blessed to give than to receive? 


An Opportunity 


God has ordained that the work of 
his kingdom shall be carried on by men 
and women who give of themselves and 
their means to that end. 

The entire work of the Church rests, 


from a practical standpoint, on the gifts 


CHRIST!ANITY TODAY 


of God’s people. It is through the use of 
money that Christian enterprises of every 
nature are carried on. The spread of the 
Gospel across the world depends on 
money given by those who have them- 
selves received God’s greatest Gift and 
who know that this entails a responsi- 
bility to make Him known to others. 

In our day no Christian need lack for 
avenues of Christian work to which he 
may give—they are legion. It is not a 
question of whether one should give but 
how one should take advantage of the 
multiplied opportunities for giving. 


A Power 


The power of money is an awesome 
thing. For coveting this power to buy 
things and gratify the desires of the flesh, 
men will kill, lie, steal, and break every 
law of God and man in order to obtain. 

But the power of honestly gained 
wealth is also awesome. How best can it 
be used for the glory of God and the 
welfare of mankind? How can it be 
dispensed without injuring those who re- 
ceive it? How can it be administered 
lest it become a weapon for evil? 

Many have used wealth to further evil 
causes. Others have used it to bring 
untold blessings to millions. However, 
the problem confronting the average 
Christian is not the use of great sums of 
money, for few of us are confronted 
with that problem. Rather, the question 
is what we should do with that which 
God has placed in our hands. 

In First Corinthians 15, we have the 
thrilling treatise on the Resurrection. It 
is of more than minor significance that 
immediately after this discussion Paul 
turns to the subject of money: “Now con- 
cerning the collection for the saints . . . 
Upon the first day of the week let every 
one of you lay by him in store, as God 
hath prospered him . . .” 

It has been stated that the extent of 
a man’s conversion is often indicated by 
its effect on his pocketbook. There is a 
truth in this. Certainly the grace of 
giving is a grace to be cultivated by every 
Christian. “The Lord loveth a cheerful 
Cor hilarious) giver,” probably because 
such a person senses the privilege of giv- 
ing and because in a very real sense it 
is an act of worship. 

The temptation, power, opportunity, 
trust, danger, and privilege of money are 
things from which none of us can escape. 

Some day each of us will hear one of 
two pronouncements: “Well done,” or 
“Thou wicked and slothful servant.” 

The time to lay up riches where they 
can never be disturbed or lost is now. 

L. Netson Bsr 
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Scripture Press lesson materials are built 
around a specific plan—a spiritual strat- 
egy — which changes lives through the 
power of God’s Word, the Bible ... then 
carefully trains pupils to live fruitful 
lives for Christ. Thousands of Sunday 
Schools have found the Scripture Press 
plan helps them reach and teach pupils 
for Christ with an effectiveness they 
never experienced before. 
NOM See eT 
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Standably at each age-level and 
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The Bible is the heart and substance of 
all Scripture Press lessons. These ma- 
terials fully reflect the evangelical Chris- 
tian faith which the Bible reveals. Christ 
is constantly exalted as Saviour and 
Lord ... very God! 

Scripture Press lessons help implant 
Bible truths in hearts as well as minds. 
Pupils in today’s world are encouraged 
to “taste and see that the Lord is good.” 
Every age-group studies Scripture por- 
tions carefully selected to match the un. 
folding understanding and _= spiritual 
development of the pupils. The total 
Scripture Press course is planned (1) to 
give pupils a thorough working knowl- 
edge of the entire Bible and all major 
doctrines and truths of the Christian 
faith; (2) to encourage pupils to live 


those truths. 
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The supreme value of decisions for 
Christ, even among Primary boys and 
girls, is clearly set forth in Scripture 
Press materials. This vital emphasis 
continues up through the Adult groups. 
The tone of the evangelistic challenge 
is not one of “preaching at them,” but 
one of approaching pupils through their 
problems and needs, then presenting 
Christ as the living Answer to the deep- 
est needs of their hearts. 
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Scripture Press offers you the most prac- 


tical and effective plan for fitting your 
Bible teaching to the gradual develop- 
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needs of pupils al 
development 
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discover how you can reach 


young lives more effectively with 
the Word of GOD 


al through Scripture Press graded lessons 


ment and individual needs of your pupils. 

Several grading plans are available 
today. Uniform grading uses the same 
lesson themes for all—from young chil- 
dren to adults. Close grading provides 
an entirely different set of lesson themes 
for each single age up through Seniors. 
Scripture Press follows the plan of de- 
partmental grading. Each Sunday all 
pupils in a department have the same 
lesson. Teachers are instructed how to 
adjust lessons to individuals with varied 
heart-needs. In each lesson one aim is 
pursued, one main Bible truth is stressed 
as pupils worship, sing, give, pray, study, 
and participate in correlated activities. 





No two pupils are alike. Children change 
constantly but not on any set plan or 
schedule. God made people different! 

No one can estimate accurately even 
one pupil’s mental and spiritual growth 
at a certain age. How unlikely that any- 
one can predict the development of all 
pupils that age! 

Scripture Press gives you lessons 
flexible enough to meet the changing 
needs within each age-group. They also 
provide definite instructions for making 
lessons simpler or more advanced . . . de- 
pending on the spiritual backgrounds 
and heart-needs of the individual pupils 
in the class. But, of course, no Sunday 
School materials can do the job a Spirit- 
led teacher can do in the final adapting 
of lessons to each pupil’s unique needs. 

Extensive testing in actual Sunday 
School situations throughout the world 
has demonstrated that the Scripture 
Press system of departmental grading is 
not a half-way measure for meeting 
pupils’ changing needs, but the most 
efficient plan! 


Scripture Press departmental! 

graded lessons entsly task Glas 
tional principles endorsed by public 
school educators 
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The conventional grading system in pub- 
lic schools moves pupils from one grade 
to another year by year. This is more 
and more giving way to a flexible system 
in which pupils are grouped together 
according to abilities and interests. Sig- 
nificantly, the grouping method followed 
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by these “multigrade” schools is to place 
Ist, 2nd, and 3rd graders together as 
Primaries, and 4th, 5th, and 6th graders 
together as another age-group. This is 
identically the plan followed in Scripture 
Press departmentally graded lessons. 
Public school educators enthusiasti- 
cally report that more learning takes 
place with multigrading than with the 
traditional system of assigning separate 
lessons for each grade. They state that, 
under this three-year grouping plan, chil- 
dren have richer experiences of learning 
and doing. Also, teachers can better 
adapt these experiences to each child's 
capacity to respond and use them. 
Newsweek magazine for September 15, 
1958, stated: “As to the merits of such 
methods, Dr. Shirley Cooper, Associate 
Secretary of the American Association 
of School Administrators, seems to have 
no doubts. ‘Any program recognizing 
that children of the same ages do not 
necessarily have the same ability,’ said 
Dr. Cooper, ‘should help contribute to 
an improvement of our school system.” 
In their 1959 book on the elementary 
school, John I. Goodlad of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago and Robert H. Anderson 
of Harvard University show why a flexi- 
ble plan is superior for effective teach- 
ing: “If only children would be all of 
a size, all of a kind, all of a common 
ability, they would fit neatly into the 
concept of a grade for a year. But they 
are not like this, and we really would 
not want them to be. Our very way of 
life is founded on the premise that 
human individuality is to be fostered 
and our organizational practices to be 
judged by how adequately they promote 
both group and individual growth.” 
Scripture Press, in accord with sound 
educational principles of today, does take 
into account the differences in person- 
alities and abilities of pupils in the same 
grade. Only thus can children and young 
people most successfully learn and live 
God’s Word! These All-Bible lessons are 
therefore flexible, to fit the spiritual ex- 
perience and growth of individuals. 
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If your Sunday School is like the ma- 
jority, some pupils are with you for 
years, others for only a brief period. 
Scripture Press materials take into con- 
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sideration both the old-timers and the 
newcomers. The lessons start with a 
pupil as he is and work with him where 
he is in his spiritual experience. Teachers 
are helped to lead their pupils to know 
Jesus Christ as personal Savior when 
the pupils are spiritually ready, then to 
know Him increasingly as Lord. As the 
teachers’ manuals explain, this involves 
patient and sympathetic presentation of 
how to grow and behave as a Christian. 


Scripture Press graded lessons unily 
the entire Sunday School hour by 
Stressing one aim for each depart- 
“= =) ment—pupils retain more Bible 
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These departmentally graded materials 
are “correlated.” This means that you 
enjoy each week a Sunday School hour 
in which every activity helps drive home 
one carefully chosen Bible truth. The 
materials start stressing this Bible theme 
in the “pre-session” period, those 15 or 
20 minutes before the regular Sunday 
School session starts. You invite the 
pupils to examine pictures of the Holy 
Land, or you present an object lesson, 
or you let the children present a lesson 
on the flannel board, etc. This activity 
can be a vital learning experience re- 
lated to the lesson. The worship service, 
presented in each teacher’s manual, es- 
tablishes reverent heart-attitudes and 
builds readiness for the Bible lesson. 
During the hour songs, Bible memoriza- 
tion, the Scripture lesson, visual aids, 
any handcraft, expressional activities, 
and appealing take-home papers all add 
impact to the day’s one main Bible theme. 
With this unified approach, enthusiasm 
and departmental loyalty run _ high 
among officers, teachers, and pupils. 
There is a sense of belonging to a real 
team. And it naturally follows that pupils 
are strongly motivated to apply the truth 
learned to their own life-problems. 


£ 





Pupils who study the Scripture Press 
course receive a balanced, thorough 
Christian education. These and other 
phases of spiritual training get full- 
fledged treatment: evangelism . . . Chris- 
tian growth . .. Bible knowledge .. . 
character building . . . daily Bible study 
and personal worship . . . witnessing for 
Christ . . . church loyalty . . . missionary 
and stewardship education .. . basic 
church membership training. There are 
also suggestions for incorporating other 
emphases of your own denomination or 
fellowship, under the guidance of your 
pastor or Christian education director. 
Scripture Press materials challenge 
pupils to help make Christ known to 
others (1) by word, attitude, and deed 
through Christian living and personal 





witnessing; and (2) by vital involvement 
in the missionary program of the church. 
Pupils have many opportunities for 
“laboratory practice” as they learn to 
live for Christ in a variety of classroom, 
home, and community situations. 
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Busy pastors and church leaders find 
it easier to keep in touch with the 
total Sunday School program through 
the practical Scripture Press plan 





Your pastor, Christian education direc- 
tor, superintendent, and any others con- 
cerned with your Sunday School as a 
whole will find it easy to “keep their 
fingers on the pulse” of the entire Scrip- 
ture Press departmentally graded cur- 
riculum—a practice virtually impossible 
where each single age pursues a study 
course all its own. Through the practical 
Scripture Press plan, key church and 
Sunday School leaders everywhere gain 
insight and participate actively in their 
Sunday School programs. 


Scripture Press teachers’ and pupils 
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und spiritual fervor in your Sunday 
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“An official of our denomination recom- 
mended your excellent lesson material,” 
says a Scripture Press user in Connecti- 
cut. “We examined and adopted it about 
four years ago. Our attendance has 
really grown and the rate of loss of teen- 
agers has dropped measurably. The pupil 
participation improves the Bible training 
our children receive.” 

There’s a reason for such hearty re- 
sponse—in fact, many reasons! The 
Bible is alive and real and wonderful in 
Scripture Press lessons. All manuals are 
newly edited every quarter and carry 
current copyright dates. Each publica- 
tion is up-to-date in the way it looks and 
the way it reads. Illustrations dealing 
with Bible-land discoveries, news, science, 
etc., are expressed in fresh and pertinent 
terms that keep pace with today’s world. 

Yes, Scripture Press ALL-BIBLE 
teachers’ manuals give you abundant 
Bible material, background information 
for teachers’ enrichment, advice on teach- 
ing methods, tips on adapting lesson ma- 
terials to individuals in a “real live” 
class, guidance on how to lead pupils to 
Christ as Saviour and how to help them 
with other spiritual needs. Leaders say 
these manuals are practically teacher 
training courses in themselves! 

All teachers in a department can meet 
together as a team to preview and plan 
their mutual program of lessons and 
classroom activities. And they have the 
inspiration of a two- or three-year teach- 
ing cycle, not going over the same 
ground every year. 

Because of the differences in reading 
skills within the Primary and Junior De- 
partments, Scripture Press furnishes two 
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pupils’ manuals for each department. In 
each case one book is simpler and one 
more advanced, but both present the 
same departmental lesson. 

Colorful and fascinating pupils’ man- 
uals stir youngsters to want to study 
their Bibles for themselves. These in- 
viting materials help sustain interest and 
build Sunday School attendance. Parents 
tell us that their children study the les- 
sons because they “really like these 
books.” Meanwhile God’s message is 
getting hold of young hearts and lives! 







Scripture Press materials furnish 
~ Christmas, Easter, and other “spe- 

cial day” lessons right in the teach- 
> ers’ and pupils’ manuals 
‘ eetT eee sd 
Lessons for special days like Christmas 
and Easter are built into the curriculum 
so that they fall on the proper dates. No 
need to buy loose lesson sheets for these 
most important of all the year’s lessons! 
At various age-levels, Mother’s Day, 
Father’s Day, patriotic days, etc., are 
also appropriately observed. 


Scripture Press departmentally 
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tical for all sizes of Sunday Schools 





These materials are fully adaptable to 
Sunday Schools of all sizes, whether 
members are counted by dozens, hun- 
dreds, or thousands. This is because de- 
partmentally graded lessons do not di- 
vide a Sunday School into a large num- 
ber of small segments, but rather into a 
workable number of departments or age- 
groups—needing fewer kinds of lesson 
manuals. You will find Scripture Press 
lessons easy to order, to install, and to 
use in your Sunday School. 





Scripture Press departmentally graded 
lessons reduce your problem of getting 
substitute teachers, for one prepared 
substitute can teach any class in a de- 
partment. In extreme emergencies you 
will find you can combine classes within 
a department without breaking the regu- 
lar flow of lessons for any of your pupils. 
seanatanibendinaiemaneines —------] 
FREE Sample lesson packets for 
all age-groups. See for your- 


self how these lessons will 

help you. 

[] Send free packets for ages_____ 
(Birth through later adulthood are 
provided for.) 


[] Send free pamphlet No. 238 on Scrip- 
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THE SCANDAL OF BOGUS DEGREES 


The United States Office of Education commendably 
has publicized a list of so-called “degree mills,” institu- 
tions which grant academic distinctions without the 
recipient's fulfillment of reputable requirements. If the 
exposure of these practices enhances the worth of sound 
education, and puts an end to the parading of bogus 
degrees by a small segment of the American clergy as 
well as by other persons, it will greatly serve both God 
and man. 

“students” on 
the basis of fraudulent misrepresentation, the govern- 
ment contends, or they enable recipients of such de- 
grees to defraud the public. 

Because such racket operations often confer divinity 
degrees of one kind or another, government leaders are 
proposing a conference with religious leaders and the 
Federal trade and justice en to cope more 
effectively with violations of the law. The inquiry ex- 
tends not only to degree mills now operating, but to 


Degree mills either receive fees from 


“alumni” of defunct institutions whose continuing ac- 
tivities constitute a problem. Some schools are entan- 
gled in foreign complications also, having moved their 
operations from the United States to other lands. 


That a false scale of values makes degree mills attrac- 
tive to some ministers is a stark reminder that the depth 
of sin does not exempt the clergy, for whom pride re- 
mains a real temptation. Why do preachers, even if a 
tiny minority, seek out “bargain counter ’ degrees? 
Doubtless important strides in ministerial education 
have placed some pressure upon candidates lacking 
opportunity for earned degrees, but in these days of 
“status seeking” the worship of degrees has gone entire- 
ly too far. Degrees do not really tell the measure of a 
man, except perhaps when they are bogus. Even the 
criteria used by some evangelical institutions in con- 
ferring honorary degrees need to be re-examined. The 
Christian cause is worthy of sound scholarship and in- 
tellectual integrity. To sport a pseudo-doctorate in 
theology or philosophy, while deploring the false front 
of human pride from the pulpit, is shameful hypocrisy. 
The vast majority of ministers who have earned their 
degrees the honorable way, the hard way, will not only 
welcome this cleanup of degree mills, but will pity the 
poor cleric who, seeking a shortcut to academic dis- 
tinction, actually lowered his stature in the sight of 
God and brought embarrassment to the Church. 
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The first list of active degree mills released by the 
government contains institutions in nine states, offering 
as many as six degrees, at prices ranging from a “free 
will offering” to $500. Some have no academic build- 
ings or library; another, with 14 buildings and 10,000 
volumes, recommends (but does not require) a year's 
residence. The Office of Education has released the 
following information on institutions offering divinity 
degrees which it considers “diploma mills:” 


AvaBaMa: Institute of Metaphysics, 1250 Indiana St., 
Birmingham 14. President: Joseph Truman Ferguson (Presi- 
dent-Archbishop-Founder). Incorporated: August 2, 1947, as 
tax-exempt, non-profit, religious-educational. Purpose: “To 
teach Philosophy, Psychology, Metaphysics, Bible, all of 1 w which 
are taught as Metaphy sics and/or Scientific Truth . 

Facilities: No information. Faculty and ileus: No in- 
formation. Degrees, requirements, costs: Doctor of Psychology 
(Ps. D),Doctor of Metaphysics (Ms. D), Doctor of Divinity 
(D.D.), Doctor of Philosophy in Metaphysics (Ph.D.M.); 
no information re requirements; conferred on “non-commercial 
basis.” 

Cauirornia: The Church of Light, P. O. Box 1525, Los 
Angeles 53. President: Edward Doane. Incorporated: In 
California, New York, and Canada. Purpose: To teach, prac- 
tice and disseminate the religion of the stars. 

Facilities: 2 houses and 4 lots. Faculty and students: No 
information. Degrees, requirements, costs: Master of Her- 
metic Sciences (to member passing successfully all 21 final 
examinations); “no fee is charged . . . but in view of the 
labor of correcting examination papers, the candidate is ex- 
pected to express his appreciation to the extent he is financially 
able.” 

Cotorapo: Burton College and Seminary, 41 Lincoln 
Avenue, Manitou Springs. President: Fred E. Stemme. In- 
corporated: Chartered under laws of State of Colorado, in- 
corporated September 17, 1927. Purpose: “To provide courses 
for busy pastors and Christian leaders thru the Extra-Mural 
method, with 2 minimum amount of residence work.” 

Facilities: “Administration” building (probably residence 
of president); Facilities of Hotel Grand View, Manitou 
Springs, to provide for housing and classes during 11-day 1960 
summer seminar. Faculty and students: President Stemme 
and Dean Douglass (no further information about faculty); 
2000 graduates ae in current announcement (“strapping 
the globe”). Degrees, requirements, costs: The 1956 and the 
1957 programs of graduating exercises report the awarding of 
the following degrees: Bachelor of Theology, 4 (1956), 9, 
(1957); Bachelor of Arts, 0, 8; Bachelor of Science (in Educa- 
tion), 1, 0; Master of Arts, 3, 0; Master of Theology, 3, 10; 
Master of Christian Education, 0, 1; Doctor of Theology, 20, 
24; Doctor of Education, 1, 0; Doctor of Philosophy, 5, 8. 
Costs depend upon number of “ semester hours” of work to be 
done. “Ample credit is also allowed for books written, articles 
of academic value, Educational Tours, Foreign Travel, and 
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any activity which has contributed to one’s intellectual growth. 
. . » Ministerial courses for correspondence study from various 
schools will be considered for credit. . . . Most of our students 
will read a text, taking copious notes on same, and then write 
a manuscript review from the notes. . . . This is ‘Extra-Mural 
Recitation.’ . . . Most texts will carry from four to six semes- 
ter hours of credit.” 

The Divine Science Church and College, 1400 Williams 
Street, Denver 18. President-Minister: Irwin E. Gregg. In- 
corporated: Chartered and/or incorporated October 24, 1898, 
Colorado. Purpose: “To preserve and perpetuate the teachings 
of Divine Science basic principles. . . .” 

Facilities: 1 building, 1,000 volumes in library. Faculty 
and students: 9 faculty, 27 students. Degrees, requirements, 
costs: Divine Science Bachelor (D.S.B.), $150, 9 awarded 
1959; 2 residence-2 correspondence courses required, 20 les- 
sons per course. Divine Science Doctor (D.S.D.) awarded 
as honorary degree “in recognition of outstanding work over 
a period of years in the cause of Divine Science.” Ordination 
certificates also. 

Frorwa: American Bible School, 192 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 1, Illinois; American Divinity School, Pineland, 
Florida. President: G. W. Hyatt. Incorporated: As tax-exempt 
in Florida and Illinois. Purpose: “To train ministers, mis- 
sionaries, and Christian workers for the American Evangelical 
Christian Churches.” 

Facilities: 5 buildings (reported in questionnaire, but ac- 
companying material contains five pictures: American Bible 
Church and Gra-Mar Boy’s Center in St. Petersburg, Florida, 
the Ogden Building in Chicago which houses the American 
Bible School offices, a one-story building at Pala Mar, Florida, 
labeled as present administration building, and an artist's 
sketch of a new administration building “now under con- 
struction”). Faculty and students: 12 faculty, 500 students 
in 1959. Degrees, requirements, costs: Graduate in Theology, 
Bachelor of Theology, Master of Theology, Doctor of The- 
ology. Questionnaire states requirements of high school gradu- 
ation for undergraduate work and Bible college or seminary for 
postgraduate work, but catalog reports that practical experience 
may be submitted in lieu of entrance credits. Honorary de- 
grees awarded: Doctor of Divinity, Doctor of Literature, Doc- 
tor of Laws and Letters, and Doctor of Humanities. Tuition 
in all courses by donation. 

I:urvo1s: American Bible School, 192 North Clark Street, 
Chicago 1 (see Florida). 

College of Universal Truth, 22 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 
1506, Chicago 4. President: The Rev. R. C. Spaulding. In- 
corporated: Chartered and/or incorporated in Illinois. Pur- 
pose “To teach Spiritual Psychology, Metaphysics, Philosophy, 
and the Bible.” 

Facilities: No building, no laboratories, 200 volumes in 
library. Faculty and students: 10 faculty members, 160 stu- 
dents in 1959. Degrees, requirements, costs: No residence 
required. Doctor of Metaphysics, $110, 20 awarded 1959, 
2 courses; Doctor of Psychology in Metaphysics, $150, 11 
awarded, 3 courses; Doctor of Divinity in Metaphysics, $205, 
6 awarded, 5 courses; Doctor of Philosophy in Metaphysics, 
$295, 4 awarded, 7 courses; Doctor of Universal Truth, $350, 
none awarded in 1959, 8 courses. 

Kondora Theosophical Seminary, P.O. Box 718, Chicago 
90. Dean of Instruction, Secretary, Treasurer: K. B. Dokas. 
Incorporated: October 28, 1948, by the Secretary of State of 
the State of Illinois. Purpose: “To prepare workers for the 
Religion of Modern Spiritualism” (letter, 2-29-60); “to pro- 
vide, impart and furnish opportunities for all departments of 
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higher education . . . the seminary is now offering a resi- 
dential and home study academic course of instruction to all 
persons, who may apply and qualify for matriculation leading 
to academic degrees, providing the student qualifies for same.” 

Facilities: Report having purchased land in Florida where 
seminary will be built and where instruction will begin again 
in 1963 after suspension in 1961 (to reorganize “coriculum” 
[sic]. Faculty and students: No information. Degrees: B.A., 
M. A., B. Ps. Sc. (Bachelor of Psychic Science), M. Ps. Sc., 
Ps. D., Ms. D., B. D., D. D., Ph. D., and special degrees. 
The student receives one lesson per week, pays $5 down and 
$5 per month per subject. The length of program for degrees 
is not stated. Regarding supervision the catalog states: “At 
this point may I caution the student that the moment he is 
enrolled in the seminary for the purpose of unfolding his 
psychic centers, a cosmic teacher is assigned to him by the 
eternal ruler to guide him through the course of instruction. 
He keeps an accurate record of his progress in like manner 
as a teacher in the academic schools here on earth.” 

Pioneer Theological Seminary, 122 Concord Avenue, Rock- 
ford. President: No information. Incorporated: State of Illi- 
nois (“since 1890”). Purpose: “Providing opportunity to study 
Theology to people handicapped by age or finances, who 
cannot return to a resident school.” 

Facilities: Undated leaflet received March 4, 1960, reports 
a disastrous fire which resulted in much loss to institution’s 
facilities; fund raising campaign in progress. Faculty and 
students: No information. Degrees, requirements, costs: 
Th. G., Th. B., Th. M., Th. D., D. S. L. (Doctor of Sacred 
Literature), and Ph. B. D. (Doctor of Bible Philosophy). 
Regarding cost, the application carries this statement: I fully 
understand that in place of the usual tuition, I am to make 
a contribution of not over $25.00 for books and supplies for 
the course, and send a free-will offering as I can with lessons 
during my enrollment. The amount of these contributions are 
to be governed by my ability to give as God has prospered me. 

Inprana: Central School of Religion, 6030 Lowell Avenue, 
Indianapolis 19. President: Mr. Carl L. Svensen. Incor- 
porated: Under the laws of State of Indiana, September 23, 
1896. Purpose: For teaching by correspondence and for resi- 
dence study, chiefly religious. 

Facilities: No buildings, no laboratories, no library. Faculty 
and students: 9 faculty, 26 students in 1959. Degrees, re- 
quirements, costs: Bachelor of Theology, Master of Theology, 
Doctor of Theology, and Bachelor of Arts in Religion; Matricu- 
lation fee, $2 for undergraduates, $5 for graduates; Tuition, 
$15 per undergraduate course, $20 per graduate course; 
diploma, $10. Minimum requirement, 10 units or courses. 
Course outlines for three courses are furnished: The Intertes- 
tamental Period, Social Pathology, and Old Testament The- 
ology. These are individually typed “as students are not 
numerous and this enables revisions to be made from time 
to time.” (Note: Text of diploma states that the recipient 
“is entitled to our highest consideration, together with all rights 
and privileges usually granted to those advanced to said title 
and degree, here and elsewhere.” Federal cease and desist 
order in 1947 resulted in change of name from Central 
University.) 

College of Divine Metaphysics, 2811 North Illinois St., 
Indianapolis 8, with Eastern United States Branch at Green- 
wood Lake, New York. President: Ruth M. Hurley. Manager 
of Eastern Branch: Dr. Dorothy B. Arnheiter. Incorporated: 
Under the laws of the State of Indiana (formerly in Mis- 
souri). Purpose: To aid its students in their . . . understand- 
ing of (psychological and metaphysical) laws and principles. 
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Facilities: No information. Faculty and students: No in- 
formation. Degrees, requirements, costs: Doctor of Psychology 
(Ps.D.), Doctor of Metaphysics (Ms.D.), Doctor of Divinity 
(D.D.). The catalog lists ten courses ranging from 15 to 53 
lessons, and costing from $35 to $125. For two of seven 
courses the Ps.D. is awarded; for three of the same seven 
the Ms.D. and the Ps.D.; and for the $120 course and four 
others, the D.D. is offered. 

Trinity College, 325 Bankers Trust Building, Indianapolis 
4. President: No information. Secretary: Signature not legi- 
ble. Incorporated: No information. 

Facilities: No information. Faculty and students. No in- 
formation. Degrees, requirements, costs: Bachelor of Science, 
Master of Science, Doctor of Philosophy, etc. Tuition $195 
cash or $50 down and six monthly installments of $27 each. 
Majors offered in: Accounting, art, biology, business adminis- 
tration, chemistry, economics, engineering (aeronautical, civil, 
chemical, electrical, general, industrial, mechanical and sani- 
tary), education, English, French, general studies, geology, 
German, Hebrew, history, Italian, journalism, Latin, litera- 
ture, mathematics, music, philosophy, physics, political science, 
psychology (with optional specialty in hypnosis), public 
health, secretarial studies, sociology, Spanish, theology. 

Missouri: Neotarian Fellowship, Pickwick Building, Kan- 
sas City 6. Offers by correspondence the “degrees” of Doctor 
of Psychology (Ps. D.), Doctor of Metaphysics (Ms. D.), 
Doctor of Divinity (D. D.), and Doctor of Philosophy 

Ph. D.). The “degree” is conferred after a series of lessons 
by mail, and the time required can be as short as 15 weeks. 
For most of the “degrees” no formal educational requirements 
are imposed. A price list, which is not carried in the an- 
nouncement of courses but on the application form, quotes 
prices ranging from $100 for the Ps. D. to $250 for the Ph. D. 

Texas: Four States Cooperative University, Jefferson. Presi- 
dent: Mr. Walter Scott McNutt. Incorporated: Chartered and 
incorporated in Texas. Purpose: To give higher education to 
high school graduates of the nation. 

Facilities: 14 buildings, 3 laboratories, 10,000 volumes in 
library. Faculty and students: 8 faculty, 30 students. Degrees, 
requirements, costs: Bachelor of Arts, $25, 36 courses, 10 
lessons per course; Bachelor of Science, $25, 36 courses, 10 
lessons per course; Master of Arts, $25, 45 courses, 10 lessons 
per course; Doctor of Philosophy, 1 awarded 1959, $25, 18 
courses, 10 lessons per course, thesis. Re residence, the fol- 
lowing statement is made: “Not any required but the last 
year on the campus recommended for the best results.” Fields 
of study: arts and sciences leading to A. B., B. S., and M. A., 
and Ph. D. in social studies, philosophy, and psychology. 

Texas Theological University, 2800 N. W. 27th Street, 
Fort Worth 6. President: Mr. E. Bryan Clemens, Pastor, 
Metropolitan Baptist Church (same address). Incorporated: 
Secretary of State of State of Texas. Purpose: Religious 
training. 

Facilities: 1 building, 2,000 volumes in library. Faculty and 
students: 3 faculty, 38 students in 1959. Degrees, require- 
ments, costs: Graduate of Theology, 3 awarded 1959, $110, 
1 course of 320 lessons required; Master of Theology, $110, 
1 course of 640 lessons required; Doctor of Theology, $110, 1 
course of 1,040 lessons required. No residence study required. 

Vircinia: Belin Memorial University, Route 2, Box 116, 
Manassas. “American Legion University Cin process of for- 
mation).” “Chillicothe Business College Crenaissance).” Sole 
proprietor: Mr. Donald E. Hare. Mr. Hare refused to answer 
questionnaire but reported: “I am issuing all standard degrees 
with full legal and ecclesiastical [sic] authority. Upon request 
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I shall submit proof of this. . . . Our methods are entirely 
informal. We do private tutoring by first class mail and we 
give suitable recognition when the pupil is prepared. Our 
standard fee for a doctorate is $500 and our agents get $200.” 
Enclosed were letters from correspondents thanking Mr. Hare 
for awarding them the D. D. degree. Letter to prospective 
student from Mr. Hare reads: “Your work with us will be 
largely correspondence. But you can get a Professorship right 
now, to conduct a local Study Group. That is the best way 
for you to learn” (2-26-60). END 


STATING THE CASE FOR 
RELIGION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


The relation of religion to public education in America 
continues to be a live issue. For several years the 
National Council of Churches has been laboring to 
draft a document which would state the view of its 
constituency. An honest effort has been made to secure 
a comprehensive and representative expression of 
opinion and a valid consensus. The latest study docu- 
ment issued by the Council shows encouraging im 
provements over previous drafts. 

A Preface has been added which states certain basic 
theological convictions normative to any credible Chris- 
tian consideration of the problem. Its thrust is a notable 
improvement on the NCC’s constitutional statement 
of belief. It boldly states that the primary task of the 
church is to proclaim the gospel that the world may 
believe. It recognizes the fact that Americans are a reli- 
gious people whose institutions presuppose a Supreme 
Being. It calls upon the schools to recognize the func- 
tion of religion in American life and maintain a climate 
friendly to religion, at the same time assuring every 
individual the freedom to choose his own beliefs. 

Part I, “Some Convictions which Influence our 
Thinking,” has been strengthened. There is the un- 
equivocal statement that “God is the ultimate reality 
of the universe . . . and the source of truth and values.” 
In its latest form it eliminates a former apologetic for 
certain theories of “progressive education” and rein- 
forces expressions of principle involved in the relation 
of religion to education. 

The document’s weakness lies in its acceptance of 
the theory that a pluralistic society determines Christian 
conscience in the matter of public school policy. Such 
a syncretistic view leads to compromise on religious 
and moral standards. A good word about the Judeo- 
Christian heritage of America appears in Part II but it 
is weakened by subtle admissions that changing socio- 
logical mores may modify standards of morality. 

Evangelicals who have doubts about the values of 
public as against private education will find fault with 
the idea that Christian teachers should suppress their 
personal testimony and refrain from leading pupils to 
Christ, that Bibles or Scripture portions should not be 


distributed, and a score of similar “compromises” with 
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the principle of “religious freedom.” But it should 
be clear that such concessions to Protestants would 
inevitably open the door to proselyting by other 
religious groups. 

All told, the new Study Document is an encouraging 
advance in the drafting process. We strongly urge that 
our readers who are interested in the relation of religion 
to public education request copies for examination. 
Address, The Secretary of the Committee on Religion 
and Public Education, National Council of Churches, 
475 Riverside Drive, New York 27, New York, en- 
closing 10 cents in stamps. The Committee will wel- 
come constructive reactions to the present document 
and suggestions for improvement. END 


REVOLUTION IN KOREA 
BRINGS AGONY AND HOPE 


Korea, the “Hermit Kingdom” of a past generation, has 
now become the scene of a revolution so important 
that our government has been forced to take an un- 
precedented interest. The State Department has acted 
with dispatch and clarity, with the result that a major 
disaster may have been averted. 

America has a grave responsibility in Korea. An 
American president shared in dividing a small, helpless 
people, just released from over forty years of domina- 
tion by Japan. Another American president took quick 
and positive steps to defend South Korea when at- 
tacked from the North. A yet-to-be-explained policy 
led us to fight a war in Korea which we never intended 
to win, our forces being handicapped by restraints im- 
posed from Washington which even today rankle men 
who know something of our diplomacy during those 
trying years. 

Standing in the breach with a militant patriotism 
has been the granite-hard figure of Syngman Rhee. 
His strong will has been the symbol of a new nation 
and he is the revered father of modern Korea. 

While Korea owes much to Rhee’s determination in 
recent years she has also been handicapped by his 
intransigent attitude. His refusal to come to any kind 
of a workable agreement with Japan has been unrealis- 
tic, harmful to his country’s economy and symbolic of 
his own stubbornness. 

More serious have been his growing dictatorial ten- 
dencies. The Assembly has become increasingly a rub- 
ber stamp in his hands. Legitimate opposition has been 
crushed again and again until there has been a seething 
undercurrent of resentment. Not content with certain 
reelection in March, he permitted (to say the least) 
repressive measures against the opposition party and 
its candidates, which fact became an open scandal. 

Meanwhile America for strategic reasons has been 
bolstering the Rhee regime with military, technical and 
economic assistance; not only as an aid to Korea, but 
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also as a deterrent to Communist expansion in the 
Far East. 

The extremes of Rhee’s repressions have now back- 
fired in a nation-wide series of student demonstrations. 
The police on a number of occasions have fired into 
student mobs, killing some 200 and wounding many 
additional hundreds. The toughness of the Korean 
character has been demonstrated by the willingness of 
the students and their professors to come back for more. 
Rhee’s resignation and the calling of new elections are 
welcome developments, although riots and violence 
do not presage early stability, as the tragic murder- 
suicide of the vice-president-elect and his family indi- 
cate. 

An ominous note was sounded when Communist 
students in the northern capital of Pyongyang demon- 
strated in sympathy with their fellow students in the 
south. Fortunately, there is no evidence that the move- 
ment in south Korea was Communist-inspired, but any- 
one familiar with Red techniques knows that every 
effort is being made to take advantage of the unrest 
south of the 38th parallel and to turn it to their ends. 

The present unrest in government is reflected within 
the Korean Christian church by dissension, schisms 
and illegal actions. It is to be hoped that Christians 
will now unite in a leadership which will channel the 
clamor against repression and dishonest government 
into a constructive movement in a land which has 
already suffered so much through division, invasion and 
corruption. 





THE POST-MODERN MIND 


(Continued from page 13) severe attack after 1850 
from thinkers who may be regarded as transition 
figures to the post-modern mind: Marx, Freud, Nietz- 
sche, and many others. Today, we would hold, the 
post-modern mind has actually begun to emerge—not 
only in the ivory towers, not only in Europe, but in 
the assumptions of the American man on the street. 

What is this “post-modern” mind? It has, in brief, a 
different view of Reality. If the Christian mind held 
that the highest Reality is the Triune God, and that 
the Self is defined in terms of relation to Him; and if 
the modern mind held that the highest Reality is the 
Patterned Reality of nature, and the Self is defined by 
its having Reason and contacting that Patterned Real- 
ity; then the post-modern mind, denying both the 
Triune God and Patterned Reality, holds to the Self 
and the Unpatterned Reality. The Self creates what- 
ever value and meaning there is; the mysterious Unpat- 
tern lies outside, impenetrable and awesome. 

Many things follow. The task of philosophy becomes 
the task of considering the relation between the Self 
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and the Unpattern Cis the Self completely free of the 
Unpattern? Is the Unpattern an enemy or a friend or 
neither? Is the Unpattern completely impenetrable 
or can we intuit or envision something of it?). Art and 
literature picture either the Self or the Unpattern: 
else they do not portray the Real. Objective values 
(that is, values existing independent of the Self) do 
not exist, and to pretend that they do is unreal, 
is nonsense. The question becomes what kind of 
subjective values (values freely created) to choose (for 
example, are all subjective values equally valid? Or do 
some choices limit the freedom to create, which is the 
definition of the Self? or limit the freedom to live 
always “open” to the Unpattern, another possible 
definition of the Self? Do values developed by a 
Group help or hurt the Self?). In any case, on this 
approach, to hold that values exist out there, objectively, 
is nonsense. (There is a connection between the 
philosophers’ criticism of objective values, and the 
sociologists’ stress on the social relativity of values, and 
the beatniks’ love for Margaret Mead [see Time, June 
1, 1959, citing Lawrence Lipton, The Holy Barbar- 
ians], a sociologist who has “demonstrated” cultural 
relativity. Each in his own way reflects the emerging 
“post-modern” mind.) 

Religion in consequence, it would seem, would hold 
a different place than in the modern mind. But it will 
be a curious place. For Reality is the Self and the 
Unpattern. And thus God must either be somehow 
created by the Self, or be the Unpattern; else God 
won't be Real. If it cam be shown that God is a 
creation of the Self (for the Self creates all pattern 
and value and meaning), then let’s have God; or, if we 
wish to call the Unpattern by the name of God, then 
let’s have God. In either case, God will then be Real 
(for Reality is Self and Unpattern). But if we think 
God exists outside these two alternatives, then we err; 
or better, any such God would be unreal, not Real, not 
existing in the Real world! 

Now, a broad definition of Reality obviously does not 
immediately answer all the buming questions. 
Defining Reality as Patterned Reality which Reason 
encounters still left many questions confronting the 
modern mind. Defining Reality as Triune Personality 
which the soul encounters bequeathed many knotty 
questions to the Christian mind. Defining Reality as 
Self and Unpatterned Cosmos leaves many problems 
for the post-modern mind. Since our concern is to 
tie in the post-modern mind with the actions of the 
man on the street, we now consider the question of 
“how I must act,” which the post-modern mind’s broad 
definition of Reality still leaves open. 

This question of action can be viewed as implying a 
prior question: what is the relation between Self and 
Unpattern? If the Unpattery is seen as a wonderful, 
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mysterious thing, then we should act so as always to be 
“open” to it (Heidegger). If it is viewed as the mean- 
ingless blind enemy (Sartre), then we must maintain 
our freedom against it. Thus, we would find our Self 
in either being “open” to Unpattern, or being free 
from it. 

But we can also take a third alternative and say that 
the problem is, more basically, giving the Self security 
against whatever threats it faces. And, since whatever 
the Self freely creates is real, the problem would be for 
the Self to create this security; and this would be done 
if the Self could create a feeling of security. 

The most obvious way to gain this feeling of security 
is to identify in some sense with a Group. (What does 
“identify in some way” mean? Answers may vary: 
Dewey's “adjustment” is one possibility, and Ernst 
Junger’s justification for Nazi ideology is another.) 
Another way is to be accepted by something other than 
the Group; but this may seem difficult, since the Un- 
pattern seems remote to most, and nothing else besides 
Self Cand Selves like us, the Group) and Unpattern is 
Real. However, if we freely create something else, it 
will be Real, since it is tied in with the Self; and thus 
if we create, say, a kindly Person who likes us, he will 
be Real (because we believe in him); and this too 
would tend to give emotional security. Thus, ideally, 
to gain this security for the Self, we should belong to 
a Group which creates a kindly Person who likes all 
Group members. 

This third alternative, though it draws (largely un- 
consciously) on several philosophers, has not yet, to 
my knowledge, been worked out philosophically. It 
does seem to me to be a variety of post-modern mind 
which is of importance, not only in the semi-worship 
of the Leader elsewhere (Hitler, Lenin, Peron), but 
also in the thinking of the post-war generation of 
Americans. It is, among college students, perhaps 
more important than the other two ways of acting 
(being “open to” or “free from” the Unpattern) men- 
tioned above, though these do exist and are followed, 
and are closely related to this third alternative. 

Here we might well pause, for it is necessary to 
introduce at least some evidence. For the foregoing 
analysis may well seem extreme, and therefore be dis- 
missed as merely a series of completely unfounded gen- 
eralizations. By way of supportive evidence, consider 
two statements: “We are living in Rome at the time of 
the barbarians,” according to Henri Petoit, a leading 
French Catholic intellectual (Time, May 7, 1956); 
and, if that can be dismissed as European hysteria, con- 
sider C. H. Greenewalt, president of DuPont Corpora- 
tion: “I know of no problem so pressing, no issue so 
vital, [as the] growing emphasis on group conformity” 
(New York Times, April 27, 1956). 

[To BE CONTINUED] 












The setting was Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, predominantly Lutheran city in 
what has been called “the Lutheran state 
par excellence.” A procession of 1,000 
delegates led by flag-bearers and acolytes 
marched three abreast from the Central 
Lutheran Church to the Municipal Audi- 
torium where three churches 
into one. 


merged 
After more than a decade of 
preparation, the presidents of the Evan- 
gelical, American, and United Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran churches (ELC, ALC and 
UELC) clasped hands to signal creation 
of “The American Lutheran Church” 
(addition of the definite article dis- 
tinguishes its name [TALC] from that 
of one of its predecessors), whose 2,250,- 
000 members make it the tenth larges 
ehurch in American Protestantism, third 
largest in U. S. Lutheranism. Some 7,000 
observers then joined in a spine-tingling 
rendition of “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God.” 

Thus opened the constituting conven- 
tion of the new church (April 22-24), 
which will function officially beginning 
1961. It followed by a day 
the final conventions of its three com- 
ponent churches. There had been little 
opposition to the merger and these meet- 
ings produced practically no debate. 
After all, the delegates were under in- 
structions simply to ratify what had al- 
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ready been decided by the churches. 
This they did in festive mood amidst 
virile hymn singing, extensive Bible 


reading, and solid gospel preaching. 

The merger was of the type to prompt 
rejoicing among adherents of Protestant 
orthodoxy. Lutherans generally maintain 
a fidelity to the classical doctrines several 
notches above many churches of Anglo- 
Saxon origins. “A statement on faith 
and life” warned against “unionism,” a 
term designating the establishment of 
church fellowship which “ignores present 
doctrinal differences or declares them a 
matter of indifference.” Such a frame- 
work is but the “pretense of union which 
does not exist.” “We believe that the 
Church has its unity in Christ through 
the Holy Spirit.” “All separatism which 
ignores the existence of other Christian 
Churches, as well as all attempts to 
reduce the unity of the Church to out- 
ward organizational forms, lead to a de- 
nial of the true nature of the Church 
and to a confusion and frustration in the 
attainment of its objectives.” 

Buttressing such doctrines as propitia- 
tory atonement and justification by faith 
is Article IV of the constitution adopted 
unanimously by the convention. Entitled 


“Confession of Faith,” it begins: “The 


Lutherans Reaffirm Creeds in Festive Merger 





Presidents of three merging Lutheran churches join in symbolic handclasp (left 
to right): UELC’s Larsen, ALC’s Schuh. and ELC’s Schiotz. now TALC president. 


@GHRISTIANITY TODAY NEWS 


American Lutheran Church accepts all 
the canonical books of the Old and New 
Testaments as a whole and in all their 
parts as the divinely inspired, revealed, 
and inerrant Word of God, and submits 
to this as the only infallible authority in 
all matters of faith and life.” The church 
also confessed as “true statements” of doc- 
trine the Apostolic, Nicene, and Athanas- 
ian creeds, the unaltered Augsburg Con- 
fession and Luther's Small Catechism, 
as well as recognizing the other docu- 
ments in the Book of Concord of 1580 
as theologically normative. Elsewhere, in 
a show of sensitivity against neo-orthodox 
slants, the Bible is declared to be the 
Word of God “under all circumstances 
regardless of man’s attitude toward it.” 

The new church elected and installed 
as its first president Dr. Fredrik A. 
Schiotz, 58, retiring president of the 
1,153,566-member ELC. The third bal- 
lot saw him victor over Dr. Norman A. 
Menter, retiring first vice president of 
the 1,034,377-member ALC (and presi- 
dent of the National Lutheran Council) 
and Dr. William Larsen, retiring presi- 
dent of the smaller (70,149) UELC. 
Dr. Menter was then voted vice presi- 
dent and Dr. Larsen secretary. Named 
honorary president for life was retiring 
ALC President Dr. He ary F. Schuh. 

Dr. Schiotz of Minncapolis—w there the 
new church’s headquarters will locate— 
paid tribute to the U. S. melting pot in 
noting this to be the first U. S. Lutheran 
merger to cross lines of national origins, 
ELC being Norwegian, ALC German, 
and UELC Danish. 





When asked at a press conference 
about prospects for further mergers, Dr. 
Schiotz (pronounced shuts), 
haps a trace of weariness, said sentiment 
in his church appeared to be against 
facing merger 


with per- 


again unless it included 
all Lutheran groups (with the exception 
of the small Lutheran Free Church 
which has twice voted against merging 
with TALC, though it may reverse itself 
in a scheduled 1961 vote). He acknowl- 
this would getting the 
United Lutheran Church in America 
C(ULCA)—along with three other 
churches with which it will likely merge 
in 1962—under the same roof with the 
Lutheran Synod, at 
this stage an unlikely coalescence. 


edged mean 


Church—Missouri 
Years 
ago the late famed radio preacher Dr. 
Walter A. Maier went on record as 
favoring merger between Missouri Synod 
and ALC. The Missouri Synod already 
has invited the new merged church to 
begin conversations toward “a God- 
pleasing unity.” But there is sentiment 
in both groups that the ULCA represents 
excessive theological latitude. 

After —wne a 1961 budget of 
$18,102,254, the merged church voted 
to seek membership in the Lutheran 
World Federation, the National Luth- 
eran Council, the Canadian Lutheran 
Council (each of the three churches in- 
cluded Canadian congregations), and the 
World Council of Churches. The latter 
action is subject to mandatory review in 
1962. No move was made toward joining 
the National Council of Churches. Dr. 
Schiotz spoke of (Cont'd on page 37) 
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In sharp contrast to the attitude of 
many Protestant inter-church organiza- 
tions in America, the National Associa- 
tion of Evangelicals took an unequivocal 
and aggressive anti-Communist position 
in its 18th annual convention in Chicago, 
April 26-29. 

On the eve of the summit conference 
of the Western powers, NAE heard its 
president, Dr. Herbert S. Mekeel, pastor 
of First Presbyterian Church, Schenec- 
tady, New York, declare that atheistic 
communism is the gravest danger to the 
Christian church. Dr. Mekeel said 
Marxian ideology is based upon a con- 
cept of man which makes any kind of 
terror, hate or unscrupulous methods 
permissible to gain its ends. To trust 
the emissary of such a system is to 
The Rev. Arthur Glasser 
of the China Inland Mission, whose im- 
mense Gospel program in 


court disaster. 


mainland 
China was wrecked by communism, gave 
a realistic picture of the world conflict. 
John Noble, author of I Found God in 
Soviet Russia, and Dr. Fred Schwarz, 
Australian physician, stirred large audi- 
ences as they defined and described the 
Red menace. 

Inspired by the “Emergency Christian 
Mobilization” program of its northwest 
organization, the NAE will 
make communism a nation-wide issue in 


regional 


the churches during the coming year. 
The program involves development of 
revived militant 


churches by prayer, 


NAE Resolutions 


Evangelicals at Chicago spoke in 
official resolutions which: 
@ Opposed election of any Roman 
Catholic as a U. S. president; 
@ Deplored Communist infiltration of 
the churches and recommended that 


a study committee be set up; 


@ Hit federal aid to education; 

@ Restated strong orthodox position 
on the person and work of Christ; 

@ Urged the preservation of constitu- 
tional government with its guarantee 
of basic individual freedoms; 

@ Approved Bible reading in the 
public schools; 

® Called for action to preserve the 
right of evangelicals to purchase radio 
and television time for the broadcast- 
ing of the Gospel; 

@ Opposed recognition of Red China; 
@ Warned against dangers to faith 
and freedom implicit in the United 
Nations and related world groups. 





NAE REAFFIRMS STRONG ANTI-COMMUNIST STAND 


Bible study and evangelism; classes and 
lectures educating the community in 
Christianity’s answer to the Communist 
threat; and an aggressive anti-communist 
crusade on local and national fronts. 

A ringing resolution adopted by the 
convention said, “There is no such thing 
as compromise with communism.” 

The NAE is best known in the United 
States as the conservative Protestant al- 
ternative to the National Council of 
Churches. The evangelical body num- 
bers 41 denominations in its member- 
ship and hundreds of individual congre- 
gations and organizations serving a total 
of some 10,000,000. Its 
potential for future growth may be seen 


constituency 


in the fact that there are approximately 
25,000,000 American Protestants who 
have not joined the NCC because of its 
liberal theological, sociological and eco- 
“Cooperation Without 
Compromise” is NAE’s rally cry. Along 
with offering an alternative to the lib- 
eralism of the NCC, the NAE has served 
as a counter balance to the much larger 
organization in certain areas. It has op- 
posed the NCC position on presenting 
religious radio and television programs 
only in public service time donated by 
stations, and has worked to offset com- 


nomic views. 


munity planning systems that would 
concede a monopoly to the major Protes- 
tant church council. 

The NAE also jousts with the Roman 
Catholic church, especially through its 
Washington office which presents com- 
plaints of NAE affiliates about religious 
restrictions in Colombia, Spain, Italy and 
other predominantly Catholic countries to 
the U. S. State Department. 

NAE’s radio and 


cludes 


television arm in- 


some 150 leading evangelical 
broadcasters in the nation and has close 
relations with a network of missionary 
broadcasting stations. 

The Evangelical Foreign Missions As- 
sociation with its 100 boards is NAE’s 
service medium for world evangelism and 
aids about one-third of all American mis- 
sionaries preaching the Gospel abroad. 

The Chicago meeting was strong in its 
emphasis on evangelism. Leading evan- 
gelical evangelists participated in the 
sessions, including the Rev. Grady Wil- 
son and Jerry Beavan of the Billy Graham 
Evangelistic Association. Dr. Graham, 
long an active member of the NAE, sent 
greetings to the convention. 

Ten simultaneous “conventions within 
the convention” presented completed 
programs each morning. For example, 
three social action sessions dealt with 
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The Rev. Thomas F. Zimmerman, 48, 
newly-elected president of the NAE, 


campaign techniques to combat pornog- 
raphy. In one feature the mayor, city 
councilman, a police officer, and a state 
representative from Evanston, Illinois, 
told how challenged this 
American city and was eliminated. Work- 
shops dealt with methods in education, 
summer camps, youth work, and other 
areas of evangelical concern. Over 100 
exhibits presented a wide range of serv- 
ices being rendered the evangelical 
churches. 

Major speakers included Dr. Paul S. 
Rees, Dr. Clyde W. Taylor, Dr. Vernon 
C. Grounds, and Dr. George L. Ford. 
The convention ended on a high note 
Friday noon with Dr. Bob Pierce inspir- 
ing the delegates to wider world vision 
and Christian advance. 

The Rev. Thomas F. Zimmerman, 
general superintendent of the Assem- 


obscenity 


blies of God, was chosen president for 


the ensuing year. J.D.M. 


The New President 


The F. Zimmerman, 
newly-clected NAE president, became 
general superintendent af the Assemblies 
of God last year. A native of Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, he is the first representative 


Rev. Thomas 


of a Pentecostal denomination ever to be 
named to the NAE’s top office. 

Zimmerman, 48, studied at Indiana 
University and was ordained to the min- 
istry in 1932. He has held Assemblies 
of God pastorates in Indianapolis, Koko- 
mo, Harrodsburg, and South Bend, In- 
diana, also in Granite City, TIllinois, 
Springfield, Missouri, and Cleveland. 

He was director of the Assemblies’ 
first radio broadcast from 1945 until 
1949 and was made assistant general 
superintendent for the denomination in 
1952. 

Zimmerman, married and the father 
of three children, has long been active 
in NAE and has served a term as vice 
president. 
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Episcopal Address 


“We have too many barren churches,” 
the Council of Methodist Bishops de- 
cared in a collective “Episcopal Address” 
at the opening of U.S. Methodism’s quad- 
rennial General Conference April 27. 

The address, two years in the making 
as &@ composite view of all Methodist 
bishops, noted that “the growth of The 
Methodist Church in recent years has not 
\ept pace with the growth of the popu- 
lation in all places.” 

“We have too many barren churches 
in which there are no new members 
being admitted on confession of faith,” 
the bishops said. “No Methodist church 
in a community of expanding population 
should be regarded as evangelistically 
wake unless it is winning people to 
Christ regularly and constantly.” 

The address was delivered by Bishop 
William C. Martin of Dallas, chosen by 
secret ballot of his fellow bishops. 

The 1960 address also commended the 
‘general method and spirit” of a contro- 
versial report submitted by a special com- 
mission created four years ago to study 
the Methodist jurisdictional system. 

“Without prejudging your action on 
its proposals,” the bishops told the con- 
ference, “we wish to commend the gen- 
eral method and spirit of the report and 
to say that in our considered judgment 
vour dealing with it is the most urgent 
specific obligation of this conference.” 

The report recommended retention of 
the present jurisdictional system which 
divides the church geographically, except 
tor Negro congregations, all of which 
belong to the Central Jurisdiction. 

While U. S. Methodism’s 49 bishops 
have no vote in conference proceedings, 
their Episcopal Address traditionally 


wields great influence. 


Court Review 
The U. S. Supreme Court plans to 


review the constitutionality of Sunday 
laws for the first time in history. 

Arguments are scheduled to begin in 
the fall. 

The nation’s highest tribunal has al- 
ways upheld, in effect, the constitution- 
ility of Sunday laws by refusing to hear 
lower court appeals on grounds that they 
did not present “a substantial federal 
question.” 

Now the court says it will hear ap- 
peals of three merchants who have been 
found guilty of breaking state laws which 
torbid Sunday business. The merchants 
contend that such laws are unconstitu- 
tional and that their rights are being 
violated. 
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with 200,000 other Non-Drinkers. 
Buy the BEST Auto Insurance for LESS 


Being a non-drinker, you are eligible to join more than 200,000 others, 
who totally abstain from drinking, as a policyholder in Preferred Risk 
Mutual Insurance Company. This company was organized on the prin- 
cipal, “If you don’t drink, why help pay for the accidents of those who 
do?” Because non-drinkers are better drivers, having fewer and less 
costly. atcidents, our policyholders receive full standard auto insurance 
coverage “plus” at lower costs. Learn how you, too, can “join hands” 
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Now! Fire Insurance 
For Your Church 


Now, fire insurance, too, is avail- 
able on your church or residence 
from Preferred Risk Mutual, the 
first automobile insurance com- 
pany for non-drinkers only. 


AVAILABLE IN THESE STATES: 


ALABAMA 1OWA 
ARIZONA KENTUCKY 
CALIFORNIA MARYLAND 
COLORADO MINNESOTA 
GEORGIA MISSOURI 
IDAHO NEBRASKA 
ILLINOIS OKLAHOMA 
INDIANA UTAH 
WISCONSIN 


1 would like information regarding fire insur- 
ance for my church. cT-o5 


Preferred Risk Mutual Insurance Company 
6000 Grand Avenue 
Des Moines, lowa 


Name of Church 





Address 
Church is [J Stone (j Brick (J Tile 
() Concrete [] Frame 
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Name of pastor. 

Address 
Phone Number 
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The time is 
T 
NOW 
to arrange your 


)BERAMMERGAU- 
EUROPEAN TOUR 


@ Holy Land 
Soviet Union 
England, France, Italy, 
Germany, Austria 
Each tour led by a 
prominent minister 


Choice departures and 
accommodations! 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE 


Religious Travel Division 


65 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


RECORDS 
Of Your Choir 


Your church can enjoy lasting records 
of its choir by having performances 
transcribed from your tapes. The cost is 
small and the reward is great. Albums 
make unique mementos and provide a 
spiritual uplift in the home. 


$1.95 ea. with art jacket 
(100 minimum; 65c each additional album) 
Pure vinyl 12” pressings 
33 RPM (long play) 
High Fidelity 
45 minutes (222 per side) 
Printed labels—color your choice 
In cardboard jacket with attractive 
standard cover 
@ Two-week delivery 
@ Shipment prepaid U.S.A. 
@ Payment after satisfaction 


We will edit your tapes at no extra 
cost. You supply tape recorded at speed 
of 7¥, or 15 ips on one side only, along 
with timing and selections; and informa- 
tion to go on the label. We will do the 
rest. There are no other charges. 

Let us send you a free sample record 
ond a convenient mailer for your tapes. 

For further information, write 


WALTER BAGHURST 


WFB PRODUCTIONS 
637 E. Broad St. Souderton, Pa. 


PROTESTANT 
@ World Council of Churches head- 


quarters in Geneva dispatched its asso- 
ciate general secretary, Dr. Robert S. 
Bilheimer, to South Africa last month 
to inquire into the effects of racial 
strife upon church relations. Bilheimer 
met with leaders of churches which 
are WCC members and which have 
been at odds over attitudes toward 


apartheid. 


@ The newly-appointed Treasury 
Minister of the West German Repub- 
lic, Dr. Hans Wilhelmi, is a noted 
leader of the state Lutheran church. 
He is currently president of the Synod 
of the Evangelical Church of Hesse 
and Nassau. 


@ The signatures of 18 bishops of 
the Old Order Amish Mennonites 
appear on a petition which asks enact- 
ment of legislation to exclude their 
sect from participation in the social 
security program. The Old Order 
Amish oppose insurance because they 
feel it implies lack of faith in God’s 
judgments and that it yokes them 
with the unbelieving world. 


@ Three women were ordained last 
month by the state Lutheran church 
of Sweden despite persistent opposi- 
tion from an element within the 
clergy. They became the first women 
ministers in the church’s history. 


@ A 90-ton vessel belonging to the 
Melanesian Anglican Mission was 
wrecked beyond salvage last month in 
an earthquake and tidal wave which 
hit the Solomon Islands area. 


@ The Minnesota Council of 
Churches plans to erect an $800,000 
Protestant center in Minneapolis. 


@ Washington’s interdenominational 
Church of the Saviour opened a pub- 
lic coffee house last month as an “ex- 
periment in evangelism.” Workers 
from the church will staff the coffee 
house each evening and offer spiritual 
counsel upon request. 


@ A fire which destroyed Russwood 
Park, Memphis baseball stadium, also 
knocked out 300 windows of the 
920-bed Baptist Memorial Hospital, 
located across the street. All patients 
escaped injury. 
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PANORAMA 


@ A new library on the campus of 
the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary in Louisville, Kentucky, 
contains a room devoted to preserving 
mementoes of the crusades of evange- 
list Billy Graham. Graham _ was 
scheduled to present the mementoes 
officially at a baccalaureate service 


May 9. 


@ Fellowship, official publication of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, in- 
terdenominational pacifist group, 
marked its 25th anniversary by pub- 
lishing a double-sized issue May 1. 


@ A chapel-recording studio for “The 
Lutheran Hour,” largest private broad- 
casting operation in the world, was 
dedicated in St. Louis last month at 
the new headquarters building of the 
Lutheran Laymen’s League, which 
sponsors the program. 


@ Howard University’s School of Re- 
ligion plans a $2,000,000 fund-raising 
drive to expand facilities on its Wash- 
ington, D. C. campus. 


@ Seamen’s Church Institute of New 
York will construct a recreational and 
spiritual center this fall near Port 
Newark, New Jersey. 


@ Protestant ministers are joining 
Roman Catholic and Jewish clergy- 
men in protesting curtailment of pub- 
lic library services in Boston. The 
curtailment grew out of drastic reduc- 
tions in the municipal budget. 


@ Ground was broken April 30 for a 
$600,000 dormitory on the campus of 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. The 
Presbyterian seminary, product of a 
merger of Pittsburgh-Xenia and West- 
ern theological seminaries, plans a 
long-range expansion program costing 
some $13,500,000. 


@ Representatives of the National 
Lutheran Council and the Lutheran 
Church—Missouri Synod joined hands 
last month in placing a wreath at the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in 
Arlington National Cemetery. The 
ceremony took place during simultane- 
ous meetings of the NLC’s Bureau 
of Service to Military Personnel and 
the Missouri Synod’s Armed Services 


Commission. 
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THE BIG DEBATE: A CATHOLIC PRESIDENT? 


The advent of the West Virginia pri- 
mary May 10 saw the religious issue 
take on wholesome new meaning within 
the U. S. political scene. 

Whatever the outcome, this much was 
clear: Candid debate about the political 
ramifications of Senator John F. Ken- 
nedy’s Catholicism marked a significant 
step forward in American Church-State 
understanding. 

“Some very calm and respected na- 
tional voices are saying that the open 
discussion of the religious issue is a sign 
of progress,” reported The Christian 
Science Monitor, “far better than the 
whispers which accompanied the 1928 
presidential campaign.” 

The spontaneous origin of the 1960 
debate at grass roots may indicate that 
there has developed a fuller sensitivity 
to the role of religion in politics. 

Some observers even dare to hope that 
discussions may permanently lay to rest 
the notorious notion that only bigots raise 
the religious issue. 


As the Catholic hierarchy watched 


quietly, Kennedy began to speak freely 
of the religious issue even while dis- 
crediting its importance (as did other 


‘Yes, Moody Films and Filmstrips 
will add PUNCH to your V.B.S. 
this summer. They are unique. 
They fascinate. They make God 
and the Bible seem so real and 
so personal, 


@ SCIENCE ADVENTURE FILMS 
© BIBLE ADVENTURE FILMS 
© BIBLE STORY FILMSTRIPS 


Write for catalog 


Pos 


Los Angeles 25, California 


“jnex- 
and 


presidential contenders: Nixon, 
cusable”; Stevenson, “irrelevant”; 
Humphrey, “divisive”). 

Pivotal point in the Kennedy strategy 
was his April 21 address to the American 
Society of Newspaper Editors. It marked 
the first time he had gone out of his 
way to discuss religion. He scolded the 
press so severely that not a single editor 
of the 400 present took up his offer to 
answer questions. 

“The great bulk of West Virginians 
paid very little attention to my religion— 
until they read repeatedly in the nation’s 
press that this was the decisive issue in 
West Virginia,” Kennedy said. “I do not 
think that religion is the decisive issue 
in any state.” 

“I do not speak for the Catholic church 
on issues of public policy,” he added, 
“and no one in that church speaks for 
me. My record on aid to education, aid 
to Tito, the Conant nomination and other 
issues has displeased some prominent 
Catholic clergymen and organizations; 
and it has been approved by others.” 

“The fact is,” he asserted, “that the 
Catholic church is not a monolith—it is 
committed in this country to the princi- 
ples of individual liberty—and it has no 
claim over my conduct as a public officer 
sworn to do the public interest.’ 

Senator Kennedy became less convinc- 
ing when he endeavored to cast doubt 
on the existence of Catholic bloc voting. 
Columnist Doris Fleeson promptly dug 
out a 3,000-word memorandum prepared 
for the 1956 Democratic National Con- 
vention under the direction of Theodore 
C. Sorenson, a Unitarian who was and 
still is Kennedy’s chief of staff. The 
memo spelled out in detail the “Catholic 
vote” which was drifting to the Repub- 
licans but which could be lured back by 
a Catholic vice presidential nominee. 

Questioned privately of how he would 
define his primary allegiance, Kennedy 
initially described it to a CHRISTIANITY 
Topay reporter in terms of the “public 
interest,” then indicated that it would 
be better expressed as a “composite” 
which includes “conscience.” 

Did he feel that only a bigot would 
cite religious grounds for opposing a 
presidential candidate? No, but he said 
he found it hard to understand what in- 
tellectual anxiety there would be when 
one has answered in the negative (as 
Kennedy has) the all-important question: 
Would you be responsive to ecclesiastical 
pressures or obligations that might influ- 
ence you in conducting the affairs of 
office in the national interest? 


PRAYER 


A meaningful graduation gift 


YOUTH AT PRAYER, by Harold and Dorothy 
Ewing, contains prayers, scriptures, and 
quotations selected especially for and used 
by thousands of young people. Pocket size, 
128 pages. 75¢ each, $7.50 per dozen. 
Name in gold on cover, 50¢ extra per copy. 
Order from 


Gs “iow Room_ 


The world’s most widely used devotional guide 
1908 GRAND AVE. NASHVILLE, TENN. 


COMPLETE FILES 
We have a few bound volumes of Cuars- 
TIANITY Topay for the years 1956-1959 on 
hand. Get yours while they last. Price, 
$6.50 each. 

CHRISTIANITY TODAY 
Washington Building, Washington 5, D. C. 


"EVERYBODY 


GOES TO VBS, 
¥ UNDERSTAND?" 


You't need no threats to bring children 
to VBS when you use Great Commission 
materials. With full emphasis on the Bible 
itself, the Great Commission course for 
1960 provides fascination and excitement 
to catch and hold the attention even of 
“problem” children. 

If you want your VBS to “get across” 
the Bible’s message to boys and girls, 
you'll like the approach of this course with 
two related Bible. lessons each day, rein- 
forced by Scripture and hymn memorization 
and handwork that teaches — and does 
not just amuse. 


Get everybody going to your VBS! 


Send today for your FREE VBS CATA- 
LOG. Complete Sample Kits, $3.75 ppd. 


GREAT COMMISSION PUBLICATIONS, Dept. C 4 

627 Schaff Building, Phila. 2, Pa, 
Please RUSH the following to me: 
[[] Free VBS Catalog for 1960 

[ Sample Kit at $3.75 postpaid 
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The Burning Issue 


“The most burning issue of modern 
times is the race question.” 

So began a statement by evangelist 
Billy Graham released to United Press 
International from his home in Montreat, 
North Carolina. It was one of many 
such commentaries currently heard from 
prominent clergy as a result of increased 
racial tension in the United States, in 
South Africa, and elsewhere. 

In Cape Town, Anglican Archbishop 
Joost de Blank was criticized by a bishop 
of his own church for a statement chiding 
the Dutch Reformed church in South 
Africa, which accepts largely the govern- 
ment’s apartheid policy. 

“I believe,” said Bishop Basil W. 
Peacey, “there are many Anglicans who 
disassociate themselves from Archbishop 
de Blank’s latest attack.” 
said de Blank’s statement 
tended to “create a situation undermining 
fundamental Christian charity.” 

From Rochester, New York, came a 
major policy statement on the race and 
and other issues by Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, Stated Clerk of the United Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A. 


“We have no right to criticize South 


Peacey 


African churches for their derelictions,” 
said Blake, “unless the corporate church 
in the United States continues to make 
it clear that the gospel requires us every- 
where as Christians to stand for a non- 
segregated church in a non-segregated 
society, thus encouraging ministers and 
members everywhere to support all peace- 
ful efforts by racial minorities to win 
proper respect and status even to the 
point of technical violation of the law 
when the law stands in the way of the 
right.” 

Blake’s remarks were made at the 
Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, where 
he delivered the Rauschenbusch Lecture, 
perpetuating the memory of Dr. Walter 
Rauschenbusch (1861-1918), most emi- 
nent proponent of the “social gospel.” 
Graham said he was convinced that 
Jim Crow’ must go,” but that forced 
integration will never work. He also 
expressed the anxiety that “some extreme 
Negro leaders are going too far and 
too fast.” 


“ae 


“I am also concerned,” he added, 
“about some clergymen of both races that 
have made the ‘race issue’ their gospel. 

. Only the supernatural love of God 
through changed men can solve this 
burning question.” 
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Pope and Persecution 


The Easter message of Pope John 
XXIII expressed a note of sympathy for 
persecuted Roman Catholics. 

The Pontiff told tens of thousands 
gathered in the rain outside St. Peter’s 
Basilica that “many of our brethren do 
not enjoy any kind of real freedom, per- 
sonal or civil, or religious; but for year 
after year have been enduring restraint 
and violence, and perfecting a sacrifice 
wrought in silence and in continuous 
oppression.” 

“Our sorrowing gaze,” he added, 
“turns also to the other children of God 
everywhere, suffering because of race 
and economic conditions . . . or through 
limitation on the exercise of their natural 
and civil rights.” 


‘Protecting’ the Baptized 


Police seized three children from a 
Presbyterian school in Medellin, Colom- 
bia, last month and turned them over to 
their Roman Catholic uncle. 

The children—ages 12, and 9— 
were removed under judicial warrant se- 
cured by the Roman Catholic archdiocese 
of Medellin. Action was taken in accord- 
ance with Roman Catholic teaching 
which obliges the government to “pro- 
tect” baptized children when their par- 
ents “apostatize.” 

Father of the children is 56-year-old 
Juan Osorio, a widower who was con- 
verted three years ago and subsequently 
enrolled his children in the Presbyterian 
school over his Roman Catholic brother's 
protests. Initial attempts to recover the 
children from their uncle’s custody were 
unsuccessful. 


Secret Cardinals 


The identities of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy’s three cardinals 
in petto may never be known. 

According to current canon law, 
to be a cardinal one must first be a 
priest. The Pope, however, is not 
necessarily bound by canon law. 
There is some speculation that 
precedent-setting Pope John XXIII 
may have named a layman. 

It is not known whether the 
pontiff has shared with anyone the 
identities of the three secret cardi- 
nals. They may never be known. 

The Pope announced that he 
had created three cardinals in petto 
following the elevation of seven 
whose names were announced 
earlier. 
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Protestant Pioneers 

In a historic and precedent-shattering 
conference at Buck Hill Falls, Pennsyl- 
vania, 14 leading U. S. evangelicals 
gathered April 20-22 for a frank discus- 
sion of Roman Catholicism. They called 
for friendly conversations with Rome 
based on “mutual Christian respect.” 

Motive for seeking the conversations, 
the evangelical leaders declared, was “the 
shared danger posed by growing secular- 
ism and revived paganism.” Goal to be 
sought was “that unity in truth which is 
demanded by the Word of God.” 

Meeting in council with nearly 100 
specially-invited guests under sponsorship 
of Christ’s Mission, Inc., of New York, 
conferees heard their discussions de- 
sctibed as a “pioneering venture” in a 
“difficult field.” The Rev. Stuart P. 
Garver, new executive director of the 
mission, keyed discussions to a note de- 
scribed as quiet, irenic, serious and Chris- 
nan, 

The leaders were reminded that evan- 
gelicals and Roman Catholics are not 
only facing common problems in Ameri- 
can secularism and materialism, but that 
they share a common belief in the in- 
spiration of the Holy Scriptures and the 
validity of the ecumenical creeds of the 
tirst five Christian centuries. At the same 
time they admitted “the complexity of 
the differences between Protestantism 
and Roman Catholicism” and “the deep 
cleavage at certain most vital points.” 

Some “signs of encouragement” were 
brought out at the sessions as well as 
“differences and cleavages.” These were 
among opinions expressed: 

@ The Christian intention of Roman 
Catholicism was acknowledged, invali- 
dating the argument of some Protestants 
that there is little to choose between 
Romanism and communism. 

@ Dissemination of radical anti-Catholic 
literature is unworthy of Protestants. 

@ Many Roman Catholic laymen and 
even clergymen in Latin America have a 
concept of liberty and freedom that com- 
pares with the best concepts to be found 
in Protestant communities in America. 
@ Rediscovery of the Bible in the Roman 
Catholic church and its increasing ver- 
nacular use among the laity are healthy 
and hopeful signs. 

@ Mixed marriages are being increas- 
ingly frowned upon by both Protestant 
and Roman Catholic clergy. 

@ In many countries the Roman church’s 
primary thrust is political, contradicting 
St. Paul’s premise that “the weapons of 
our warfare are not carnal.” 

@ Roman Catholics have moved into our 
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NEWS 


national government until they now oc- 
cupy key positions in every department 
and dominate agencies of promotion. 

@ The Roman Catholic hierarchy is de- 
manding parity in the choosing of chiefs 
of chaplains, although they are not sup- 
plying their quota of chaplains for the 
armed services. They insist that Roman 
Catholics alternate as chiefs of chaplains, 
which means in effect that the incum- 
bent arranges the promotion of his Protes- 
tant successor and also picks the Roman 
chaplain who will be the next chief. 

@ When Protestants seek to counter the 
propaganda measures of the Knights of 
Columbus newspaper advertisements with 
dignified and temperate statements, the 
editors who publish Protestant advertis- 
ing receive threats of boycott from the 
hierarchy if such “offenses” are repeated. 
@ Protestant businessmen who have de- 
fied the boycott threat and have stood on 
principle, have been surprised to find the 
threat gesture to be hollow and meaning- 
less, and that the Roman Catholic laity 
itself has often repudiated the pressure 
tactics of clericalism. 

@ Martin Luther was able to stand up 
to Rome because of the years of study 
during which he had “saturated himself 
in Scripture.” 

@ Roman Catholic tradition used to 
mean “that which has been handed down 
from the past.” Today it means rather 
“the self-consciousness of the Church.” 

@ Protestants have 12 serious objections 
to Roman Catholic teaching regarding 
the sacraments, and are alarmed at the 
recent “promotion” of Mary in the 
Roman celestial hierarchy to the status 
of co-Redemptrix with Jesus Christ. 

@ Pressure from the American hierarchy 
upon a Roman Catholic president, while 
undoubtedly light at first, would tend to 
increase during the tenure of office. 

@ Protestants need to enter more vigor- 
ously into public affairs, piety being 
something that is not exhausted with 
cultivation of the inner life: it is also 
exercised in obedience. 

@ The American tradition of separation 
of Church and State has proved its value 
as a principle, and Protestants must be 
vigilant in maintaining the liberty within 
which spiritual truths operate. 

@ The classic weapons of Protestantism 
are spiritual. The evangelical thrust 
comes from the supernatural dynamisms 
of evangelism and revival, Christian edu- 
cation and Christian vocation. The real- 
ity of Christian experience remains the 
most powerful rebuke to the Roman 
Catholic mutilation of the grace of God; 
and the demonstration of the meaning of 
sainthood through Christian vocation is 
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still the best refutation of error in Roman 
teaching. 

While not all the conferees were 
unanimous in agreeing with opinions ex- 
pressed at Buck Hill Falls, they joined 
in recognizing that fresh ground had 
been broken at high level in Protestant 
discussions of Roman Catholicism at 
long, medium and short range. 


Shaken Loyalties 

Uprisings in Korea indicate shaken 
loyalties among Protestants for the Lib- 
eral Party led by outgoing President 
Syngman Rhee. 

Although Protestants are well repre- 
sented in both of Korea’s major political 
parties, the majority have traditionally 
sided with Liberals. But the bloody 
demonstrations in April showed that 
many of Rhee’s Protestant supporters 
were indignant over the mishandling of 
elections, though they still distrusted the 
Roman Catholic influence in the Demo- 
cratic Party. 

Amidst demands for drastic national 
reforms, the resignations of Rhee and 
his cabinet were largely welcomed. 

Active in the demonstrations were a 
number of Christian college students, two 
of whom were among those killed. 

The Korean Council of Churches is- 
sued a statement asking that the March 
elections be declared void. The statement 
also called upon Christians to rise above 
partisan party conflicts in seeking a just 
solution to the country’s problems. 

HLKY, Christian radio station, won 
wide public praise for broadcasting the 
first impartial news of disorders. 


An Evangelist’s Travels 


U. S. evangelist David Morken, whose 
headquarters are in Hong Kong, plans 
meetings in Ethiopia this summer before 
returning for furlough. 

Morken’s most recent crusade was in 
Kerala. Said to be the most Christian 
of India’s 14 states, Kerala nonetheless 
chose Communist government for nearly 
two years. 

The meetings by Morken began shortly 
after the Communist governors were de- 
feated at the polls in February. Some 
2,000 Indians were reported to have 
made decisions for Christ during week- 
long crusades in Kottayam, Trivandru, 
and Alleppey. Counseling teams trained 
by Navigator representatives aided the 
evangelist. 

Morken also addressed conventions of 
the Mar Thoma Syrian Church, which 
drew some 40,000 persons. He had been 
invited to Kerala by the Rt. Rev. Bishop 
John of South India. 
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Baptists in Cuba 


Three Southern Baptist observers say 
evangelicals in Cuba now enjoy, for the 
first time, complete separation of church 
and state. 

Cuban Baptists in particular, respond- 
ing to the “most favorable conditions in 
history,” are said to be pursuing an ag- 
gressive mission program. 

The observations come from W. C. 
Fields, public relations director for the 
Southern Baptist Convention’s executive 
committee, who attended a Baptist con- 
vention in Cuba last month with Loyd 
Corder and Glendon McCullough of the 
Southern Baptist Home Mission Board. 

In a statement issued upon their return 
to the United States, the three observers 
agreed that the overwhelming majority of 
the people support the revolution. 

Evangelical denominations, they said, 
are enjoying complete separation of 
church and state for the first time, which 
prompts a more aggressive spirit. 

They reported that government favorit- 
ism has shifted from the top 10 per cent 
to the bottom 90 per cent of the people. 

Corder warned, however, that “there 
are indications that many fear the grow- 
ing influence of communism.” 

Herbert Caudill, superintendent of 
Southern Baptist mission work in Cuba, 
was quoted as having said that “condi- 
tions have never been more favorable 
than now for mission work.” 


Mormon Gains 


Delegates to the 130th General Con- 
ference of the Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-day Saints, world’s largest Mor- 
mon body, learned of modest gains 
within their constituency. 

World membership now totals 1,616,- 
088, a net gain of 60,289 over last year, 
delegates to last month’s conference in 
Salt Lake City were told. 

A key speaker at the conference was 
U. S. Agriculture Secretary Ezra Taft 
Benson, a member of the church’s “Coun- 
cil of the Twelve Apostles,” who had 
some solemn words of warning about 
Communist objectives: 

“The major Communist objective, 
make no mistake about it, is to destroy 
any society that adheres to the funda- 
mentals of spiritual, economic and po- 
litical freedom—the integrity of man.” 

Communism, Benson asserted, has 
brought more people under its control in 
40 years “by trickery and force” than the 
total number of Christians now living in 
the entire world. 

Another group of “Latter Day Saints” 
met at Independence, Missouri, last 
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month: The Reorganized Church of 
Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints, a 
much smaller body (current membership 
150,000) which dates back to a division 
of Joseph Smith’s followers at his death 
in 1844, conducted its biennial confer- 
ence in the Independence Auditorium, 
which serves as a world headquarters 
building. The conference rejected a pro- 
posal to change the organizational name 
to Restored Church of Jesus Christ of 
Latter Day Saints. 


Toward Peaceful Economy 


Raymond Wilson, secretary of the 
Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion, urged Quakers last month to help 
create a climate of public opinion where- 
by adjustment could be made to a “peace 
economy.” 

Wilson told delegates to the 280th 
annual session of the Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends that achievement of 
either partial or total disarmament will 
not throw the nation’s economy out of 
gear if government, business, and indus- 
try “adjust themselves to a peace econ- 
omy.” His remarks were in response to 
a question as to whether a sharp cut- 
back in defense production would create 
widespread unemployment and a stock 
market crisis. 

Wilson reasoned that a lack of confi- 
dence in the ability of the nation’s econ- 
omy to adjust quickly stands behind the 
hesitation of some Congressmen to work 


Deaths: Dr. Toyohiko Kagawa, 
71, noted Japanese Protestant leader; 
in Tokyo . Dr. William Wright 
Barnes, 77, emeritus professor of 
church history at Southwestern Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary; in Fort 
Worth, Texas . . . Dr. George W. 
Davis, 57, professor of theology at 
Crozer Theological Seminary; in Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania . . . Dr. Jesse Dee 
Franks, 76, founder of the Southern 
Baptist seminary in Ziirich, Switzer- 
land; in Hopkinsville, Kentucky . . . 
the Rev. A. J. Thorwall, 69, retired 
field representative and director of 
evangelism of the Evangelical Free 
Church; in Minneapolis . . . the Rev. 
]. Chauncey Linsley, 101, believed 
to have been the oldest Episcopal 
clergyman in America; in Warren, 
Connecticut. 
















Appointments: As executive di- 
rector of the Lutheran Church—Mis- 
souri Synod, Dr. Albert G. Huegli, 
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for total disarmament, especially those 
lawmakers whose districts represent con- 
centrations of defense contracts. The 
problem is also the concern of labor 
unions, he said, and may explain their 
silence as well as that of many national 


organizations regarding total disarma- 
ment. 

Honors for the Press 

The National Religious Publicity 


Council, a fellowship of some 450 re- 
ligious publicists and an assortment of 
other interested individuals, bestowed 
honors on three secular newspapers and 
one magazine at its 3]st annual conven- 
tion in Philadelphia last month. 

In addition, a special citation was 
given Religious News Service for “out- 
standing service rendered to organized 
religion through the pursuit of impartial 
journalism, and as a testimonial to its 
continued efforts in behalf of all faishs to 
advance the spiritual life of the nation.” 

“Awards of merit” were given the 
Ladies Home Journal, the Chicago Daily 
News, the Miami Herald, and the Seattle 
(Washington) Times. 

The Journal was singled out for a 
series of articles on religion and sex. 

The religion editors of the three dailies 
were made “NRPC Fellows”: the News’ 
David R. Meade, the Herald's Adon 
Taft, and the Times’ Lane Smith. 
(Meade and Taft also are RNS corre- 
spondents. ) 





Jr. Cwho did not immediately indicate 
whether he will accept the newly- 
created post) . . . as secretary general 
of the Congo Protestant Council, the 
Rev. Peter Shaumba . . . as minister 
emeritus of Marble Collegiate Church, 
New York, Dr. Daniel A. Poling . 

as president of The College of the 
Ozarks CUnited Presbyterian), Dr. 
William S. Findley . . . as professor 
of religion at Yale University, Dr. 
Erwin R. Goodenough . . 




















. as profes- 
sor of philosophy of religion at Sea- 
bury-Western Theological Seminary, 


Dr. j. V. 1. Casserley. 










Citations: To the Rev. Leonard 
H. Chatterson, veteran Presbyterian 
missionary, the Merite Camerounais, 
First Class, highest honor of the gov- 
ernment of Cameroun to Dr. 
Otto A. Piper, professor of New Tes- 
tament at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, the Cross of Merit, First Class, 
highest honor of West Germany. 
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LUTHERANS 


(Cont'd from p. 29) opposition to such a 
move within the new church. None of 
the three churches which merged to form 
TALC were members of the National 
Council of Churches. 

Pentecost Sunday, June 5, will mark 
the beginning of a “Year of Jubilee” 
celebrating the merger. To be read in 
all worship services that day is the con- 
stituting convention’s “Message to the 
Churches.” It cautions: “. . . these days 
which consummate our union mean little 
if they do not initiate much.” It also 
exults: “In one sense we have reached 
a new height in our journey to the 
heavenly Jerusalem.” 

“Our Church is a 


message to the 


simple one: Pray for the peace of Jeru- 
salem. And our confidence is equally 
sure: They shall prosper that love thee. 
As we face the future before us, let each 
one pray and labor that there may be 
‘peace within her walls and prosperity 
within her palaces.’ ” 


F.F. 
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PROPHET IN CELLULOID? 


Cecil B. DeMille Autobiography (Prentice-Hall, 1959, 465 pp., $5.95) is re- 
viewed by Richard C. Halverson, Pastor of Fourth Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Associate Executive Director, International Christian Leadership. 


| Was Cecil B. DeMille a “prophet in 

| celluloid . . . who brought the Word of 
God to more people than any other man” 
... or “an apostle of sex, sin, and sal- 
vation, who used these commodities as a 
gimmick to sell synthetic religion” (Cue, 
Nov. 21, 1959)? 

Probably neither, certainly not the 
latter. He was a man of conviction and 
vision who worked harder than most be- 
cause of his conviction. He believed 
that the theatre, more particularly mo- 
tion pictures, would get the right mes- 
sage to the most people most effectively. 

(According to Y. Frank Freeman, 
vice-president of Paramount Pictures, De- 
Mille films have been seen by more than 
four billion people, one and a half times 
the present population of the world. The 
latest release of “The Ten Command- 
ments, which cost 13% million dollars 
to produce and grossed over 83% million, 
has been seen by more than 98,500,000 
people.) 

DeMille exploited with unusual suc- 
cess the finest tool of mass communica- 
tion ever possessed by man. He never 
pretended disinterest in the commercial 
opportunities. Nevertheless, he had a 
sense of calling which he shared with 
his father who, though trained for the 
Episcopal priesthood, never accepted ordi- 
nation because he felt his ministry was 
to write for the theatre. 

Describing the primitive circumstances 
under which they were forced to live 
while shooting the Mt. Sinai scenes of 
the Ten Commandments, he wrote, “the 
rigors seem well worth while. We are 
bringing to the screen of the world for 
the first time, in all their awesome gran- 
deur, the very places where Moses talked 
with God and received the Law by 
which mankind must learn to live or 
perish” (p. 426). 

DeMille sensed, as perhaps no other 
man, the potential power of motion pic- 
tures, and he was dedicated to the finest 
use of the medium. At the time of his 
death, he had projected an article for 
Curistianiry Topay, on the subject of 
the moral and spiritual responsibility of 
Hollywood. He detested commercialism 


and compromise. Speaking of the de 
pression’s effect on the industry he wrote, 
“Some producers began to inject into 
their pictures more and more elements 
which caused the menace of censorship 
to rumble again. Perhaps they thought 
that it was the cheapest way to hold a 
dwindling audience. It was cheap, in 
every meaning of the word” (p. 298). 
He wrote, “The problem of morality in 
films remains. Despite the fact that the 
most successful pictures of all time have 
been films to which anyone could have 
taken his children without having to 
brainwash them afterward, there will 
always be a few producers who mis- 
takenly believe that dirt will necessarily 
turn out to be pay dirt” (p. 240). 

While working on “The Ten Com- 
mandments” in Egypt in 1954, DeMille 
had a heart attack. Ordered to complete 
rest for weeks, he was at work next 
day. “I did not tell the doctors what I 
was thinking,” he wrote (p. 429) “that 
if my motives in making the film were 
what I thought they were, I would be 
given the strength to finish it. I was 73 
years old. That was a lifetime long 
enough for a man to have learned some- 
thing of the ways and power of God; 
and long enough to make it not so very 
important if one’s greatest effort turned 
out to be his last.” 

DeMille gives little evidence of an 
evangelical understanding of the Bible 
in his book or films. If he knew the 
Gospel, he did not communicate it, un- 
less “King of Kings” be considered the 
exception. One wishes he might have 
had the perception to produce a distinctly 
Christian picture such as others have 
done with exceptional results in spite of 
ridiculously low budgets. 

This fascinating story is not so much 
about one man as it is a chronicle of an 
era and an industry. It introduces the 
outsider to a most intimate view of the 
Hollywood which evangelicals tend to 
repudiate carte blanche. There are many 
more important books for the earnest 
Christian reader, but this well-written 
volume ought to challenge the evangeli- 
cal who understands the motion picture 
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Important Sunday School News 


NOW...ALL NEW BEGINNERS COURSE 
Proves that 4 and 5 Year Olds Can 





ADVERTISEMENT 





Understand and Love the Bible! 





Mrs. Marie Frost (Beginners 
Publications editor at David C. 
Cook Publishing Co.) models he: 
new ‘'Storygraph Apron,” one of 
the many new lesson aids that 
bring the Bible to life for children 
using the Beginners Course. 


Perhaps the most ingenious, most practical 
way ever devised to dramatize Bible stories. 
Flannel apron with spacious “built-in” story 


-- area makes teacher a “walking flannelboard” 
. as she illustrates Bible stories from the new 
’ Course. Find out all about this clever new vis- 
ual aid when you send for your Free Booklet. 








New Course Designed by 
Outstanding Christian Educators 







Dr. V. Gilbert Beers, our Executive Edi- 

tor of Children’s Publications, Dr. Beers re- 

ceived his Th.D. from Northern Baptist Sem- 

inary and served as Associate Professor of 

—- Education before joining David C. 
ook. . 














Mrs. Marie Frost, 
Mrs. Frost, wife of a 
minister and mother of five young children, 
is our Editor of Beginners Publications. She 
is widely known as an author of Chris- 
tian literature for Sunday Schools, and 
draws upon her practical experience in- 
cluding 15 years as a public-school teacher. 











David C. Cook 


PUBLISHING COMPANY 
850 North Grove Avenue * Elgin, Illinois 





Makes Teaching Easier, | naires were sent out to teach- 
More Effective, More | ers, superintendents, pastors, 
Rewarding Than Ever! | religious educators. 

Here at last is a completely | Interviews and surveys were 


new, completely practical way conducted in churches all over 
to teach the Bible to Begin- | the country. The basic aim: to 
ners. Built to meet the needs | find out what you wanted in a 
of your Sunday School as you | new Beginners course, what 
described them, this new | was missing in existing cur- 
course makes teaching a de- riculums, how a new course 
light. Wonderful new visual | could answer all your needs. 
aids catch and hold the chil- | We built a brand-new course 
dren’s interest, while the new- | based on the results and tested 
est teaching methods provide | it thoroughly in the classroom. 
them with a truly meaningful | Teachers acclaimed it en- 
understanding of God’s Word. | thusiastically. They found the 
Bible at the core of every les- 
son, they liked the eye-catch- 
ing new visual aids, the sim- 
| pler, more effective handwork, 

Before one word was writ- | the step-by-step, easier to use 
ten, thousands of question- | Teacher’s Guide. 


ALL NEW in 4 IMPORTANT WAYS 


Brand-new Curriculum. Two Up-to-date New Teaching Meth- 

years of lessons and review, eds. Research uncovered the 

with the continuity you want. | best ways to teach. Our staff 
Considers every facet of the child’s | tested, combined and refined them 
spiritual and social needs, develops | into the most sensible way ever to 
as the child’s mind and experience | teach the Bible to Beginners. 


New Course Based On 
Extensive Research And 
Thoroughly Pretested 





develop. Dramatic New Visuals. You 
Sparkling New Content. Bible 4 asked for more visual aids, 
stories and life examples that | better visual aids. You'll get 
have meaning to 4’s and 5’s... | them in this new course. New Story- 
lesson themes woven throughout for | graph Apron, new Handwork Activi- 
effortless learning .. . all parts of | ty Packets, new Bible Teaching Pic- 
the lesson tied together in the new | tures all help make your job easier 
step-by-step Teacher’s Guide. | and more effective. 


The new Beginners Course is ready to start fall quarter in your Sunday 
School. It includes ample material for use in Beginners Church as well— 
the Free 16-page Booklet describes the course for you in full detail. 


See your Christian Bookstore or ce ™ 
Mail Coupon Below for FULL COLOR 





PMO ASSSSSSROARSS Sse PeeeerS 
To: David C. Cook Publishing Co., Dept. 3-E 
850 N. Grove Ave., Elgin, Ill. 


Please mail me your Free 16-page Illustrated Booklet with all the 
facts about the New Beginners Course. 


Soeeoeaeoeeeeq 


Send to___ 
Address 
City 
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A new complete survey of 
Old Testament 


history and literature 


from the 


evangelical viewpoint 


The 
Old Testament 
Speaks 


By SAMUEL J. 
SCHULTZ 


Wheaton College, Wheaton, Illinois 


A skilled and experienced teacher here considers the form 
and content of the Old Testament. Careful, critical and 
conservative, THE OLD TESTAMENT SPEAKS covers 
a whole range of studies on the Bible. Dr. Schultz is chiefly 
concerned to give the serious student of the Bible a clear 
picture of the foundations—archaeological, geographical, 
historical and linguistic—of the ideas that emerged in God’s 
covenant with His people from the time of Abraham to the 
coming of the Messiah. 


“Contains all the relevant material—Biblical and non- 
biblical—which a student should be given.”—Joun B. 
GRAYBILL, director, Department of Bible and Theology, 
Barrington Bible College, Providence. 


“Dr. Schultz has mastered a wide range of material. 
Contains summaries and discussions not easily available 
elsewhere . . . a most worthy book.” —ALLAN A. MACRAE, 
president, Faith Theological Seminary, Philadelphia. 


“Will bring to its readers a great deal of helpful informa- 
tion, especially as regards historical and archaeological 
background of the Old Testament.” ”_BurTON L. GODDARD, 
Dean, Gordon Divinity School, Wenham, Mass. 


$7.00 at your bookseller 


HARPER BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
Quality Books v and Bibles 


Sa asl at shea ol 
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to be a business, a science, an art, and a 
strategy by which the Good News of 
Christ may be told. God grant that 
Christians may find a way to exploit this 
exceptional medium with ever-increasing 
effectiveness. Communism will! 
Ricnarp C. HALverson 


UNFOLDING WORLD VIEW 


Not Disobedient unto the Heavenly 
Vision, by Harold Paul Sloan CHer- 
ald Press, 1958, 166 pp., $2.25), is 
reviewed by Harold B. Kuhn, Pro- 
fessor of the Philosophy of Religion, 
Asbury Theological Seminary. 


It is only occasionally that an eminent 
pulpiteer is able, after formal retirement, 
to bring the thoughts which have been 
for a long time maturing in his mind 
into a readable compass. Dr. Sloan’s vol- 
ume seeks to elaborate the impact which 
the initial starting point of Christian 
faith may have for the unfolding of a 
world view. The work assumes that there 
is a grand design in history which God 
unfolded “in its basics” in the incarna- 
tion and cross of Christ, and which is 
moving toward a triumphant fulfillment. 

Not Disobedient unto the Heavenly 
Vision traces a series of questions which 
are pertinent “along the way”: human 
moral freedom, the origin of evil, the 
extent of redemption, the moral relative 
and the moral absolute, and the Christian 
understanding of the Person of our Lord. 
The author sees fit, for the sake of dis- 
cussion, to leave more issues open than 
many others would do. Perhaps this is 
because his own grasp upon Christian 
essentials is so strong. Not all will agree 
upon some details of his metaphysics, and 
certainly not all will follow his venture 
at explanation of the question of eternal 
punishment. However, no one can read 
the volume without being stimulated to 
thought and to a deepened conviction at 
many key points in Christian theology. 

Harotp B. Kuxsn 


PITFALL OF THE CLICHE 


The Doctrine of Grace in the Apos- 
tolic Fathers, by Thomas F. Tor- 
rance (Eerdmans, 1959, 150 pp., 
$3), is reviewed by Lewis B. 
Smedes, Professor of Bible at Calvin 
College. 


Almost every student has wondered 
at the big step he takes downward in 
evangelical perception when he takes the 
short step in time from the Apostles to 
the Apostolic Fathers. Even the non- 
specialist cannot fail to be impressed 
that the fervent moralism which pervades 
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the writings of the Apostolic Fathers is 
markedly different from the Pauline doc- 
trine of grace. Dr. Thomas Torrance of 
Scotland determined some years ago to 
lind the key that would explain the 
lathers’ failure to sustain the theme of 

ace so Clearly taught by Paul. His 
hell published this year by Eerdmans, 
is that the Fathers failed to continue the 
theology of grace because they failed to 
find the center for their thought where 
the Gospel finds it, in the person and 

ork of Christ. Torrance makes his point 
with historical scholarship and theologi- 
| discernment. The point, however, is 
more than a footnote to theological his- 
tory; it is a warning to theologians and 
preachers of every age. 

[he Apostolic Fathers were not igno- 
rant Of the meaning of Christ’s death. 
Clement wrote that Christ’s blood was 
viven on behalf of us.” Ignatius, in 
whom Torrance finds more Gospel than 
in most of his contemporaries, wrote that 
Christ “endured all His sufferings on ac- 
count of us, that we might live in Him.” 
}arnabas spoke of the Lord giving him- 
wlf to death for us that we might be 
leansed by the remission of our sins. 
But, as J. N. D. Kelly observed Cin his 
arly Christian Doctrines), these and 
like statements have the ring only of 
onventional clichés in the Fathers and 
fall short of being at all central to their 
thought. 

To the Apostolic Fathers, Jesus Christ 
vas primarily a lawgiver, whose death 
iwakens in us a repentance for sin, which 
in turn motivates us to follow in his law 
of life. Jesus was for them also the giver 
of new knowledge by which we can find 
hetter the true way in which he urges 
us to walk. Grace was present in this 
etting, but primarily as divine assistance 
in man’s striving to follow the way 
Christ marked out for him. Grace was 
not the brand new relationship created 
by God for man in the event of the 
Cross. Hence, the Christian life was for 
the Fathers not so much a response to 
the declaration that God had reconciled 
the world to himself in Christ as it was 
| response to the imperative implied in 
Christ’s new law of life. 

There were, writes Torrance, many 
factors that contributed to the Fathers’ 
failure to carry into the second century 
the clear message of grace that formed 
the heart of first century proclamation. 
One of these was the influence that 
Judaistic thought had on the Church in 
spite of Paul’s heroic efforts to stifle it. 
\nother was the influence of the Hel- 
lenistic patterns of thought from which 
the converted Greek seemed never quite 
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A NEW BOOK by Witsur M. Smiru 


A TREASURY OF BOOKS FOR BIBLE STUDY 


Dr. Wilbur M. Smith, who is perhaps the greatest 
authority on books relating to the Bible in our times 
points out in this book some of the more important 
volumes on various Biblical subjects and constructs | 
bibliographies for topics of interest to all Christians on 
the Nativity of our Lord, Thanksgiving, Bible, atlases, 
etc. 
$3.95 
At Your Bookstore 


Is your More than 2,000 


Sunday schools provide 


their 8- to 13-year-olds 
Sunday school with MY DEVOTIONS. 


This devotional booklet 


carries cae Christian training 
into the home every day. 
one of This is especially important 
for youngsters 
th - 000? whose only Christian contact 
e 'y . is the Sunday school. 
WHAT DOES “MY DEVOTIONS” OFFER THE CHILD? 


@ Daily devotional readings 
which develop 

Christian living habits 
through story examples 

and simple, lively telling 

of Bible events. 


@ A daily Bible reference 
to look up and a closing prayer. 


@ An average of 15 illustrations 
(both photos and drawings) 
per issue highlighting the readings. 


@ Attractive, inviting 
pictorial covers, 
often in full color. 


Each monthly issue 

of MY DEVOTIONS contains 

40 pages that lead children 

to discover the joys 

of daily personal worship 

and encourage them 

to set a regular pattern of devotions. 
Order MY DEVOTIONS 

for the 8- to 13-year-old group 

in your Sunday school 

and make the Sunday Christian influence 
an everyday Christian influence. 





One year individual subscription 
(12 issues)... $1.50 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE 


SAINT LOUIS 18, MISSOURI 


As little as $1.20 per yearon inexpensive bulk rates(through church, 
school, and Sunday school). Easy to order on a yearly or quarterly 
basis with your other Sunday school materials. 


Full detailson bulk rates supplied upon request, 
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PREPARE ADEQUATELY 
FOR PUBLIC WORSHIP 


BROADMAN SERMON OUTLINES 


Original sermon outlines—47 of them! 
Suitable for a year’s preaching: sea- 
sonal, major doctrines, decision for 
Christ, commitment in Christian liv- 
ing, others. Ideal aid to lay speakers 
as well as preachers. Paper, $1.00 


EFFECTIVE PUBLIC PRAYER 
by Robert L. Williamson 


Challenging guide to more effective public prayer. 


This pastor ap- 


proves the tradition of extemporaneous prayer but sees a need for better 


preparation. 


minister’s total preparation for it. 


Emphasizes the role of prayer in public worship and the 


$2.95 


at your favorite bookseller 
BROADMAN PRESS 
Nashville 3, Tennessee 





A new book by 


ANDREW W. 
BLACKWOOD 


Growing 


Minister 


Dr. Blackwood considers the ideals of 
a minister who keeps growing in 
Christlikeness while fulfilling his pas- 
toral duties. He offers guidance and 
encouragement for the minister who 
seeks to attain Christian maturity 
and keep his inner life vital. 

This book is divided into two parts: 
Opportunity to Grow, and Obstacles to 
Growth. Some of the chapters in- 
clude: Ministerial Ideals; Pastoral 
Activity; Bodily Discipline; Personal 
Contacts; Ministerial Sins; Outer Dis- 
tractions ; and Insufficient Trust. 


> Now at Your 
Bookstore 


ABINGDON PRESS 


+ « « @ new book which has 
captured the spirit and the 
message of the Book of Job... 


DEVOTIONAL 


INTRODUCTION 


TO JOB 

by Andrew W. Blackwood, Jr. 

pastor of the West Palm Beach 

(Florida) Presbyterian Church 
$2.95 


Previous books by the 
same author 


@ THE HOLY SPIRIT IN YOUR LIFE 
$2.95 


© WHEN GOD CAME DOWN $1.50 


@ THE VOICE FROM THE CROSS $1.50 
At all Bookstores 


BAKER BOOK HOUSE 


d Rapids, Mict 
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able to free himself. Both of these, hav- 
ing something religiously in common 
anyway, were unable to grasp the cen- 
trality of grace because they were unable 
to grasp the centrality of the person and 
work of Jesus Christ. It was not so much 
that they understood it and decided in- 
stead for Christian moralism. They never 
seemed to sense that they were teaching 
something variant from Paul’s doctrine. 
To them, the person and work of Christ 
always remained secondary to the divine 
teacher. Hence, grace was secondary to 
ethics, man’s humble acceptance of the 
Atonement was second in importance to 
man’s valiant struggle for obedience. 

Dr. Torrance has without doubt read 
the Apostolic Fathers thoroughly and 
correctly. He has with this book made 
a genuine contribution to the historical 
study of theology. My only reservation 
is the fear that the truth of Dr. Tor- 
rance’s thesis about the Apostolic Fathers 
may contribute further to an already 
evangelical assumption _ that 
there is little in any of the ancients to 
teach the children of today. Be that as 
it may, this book has a message for con- 
temporary evangelical theology. When 
what is central to the Gospel becomes a 
conventional cliché rather than the de- 
terminative theme for all theologizing, 
we are likely to lose sight of the power- 
ful truth hidden in the cliché. 

Lewis B. SMEDEs 


ROMAN CATHOLIC MIRROR 


Protestantism, by Georges Tavard, 
translated by Rachel Attwater 
(Hawthorn, 1959, 139 pp., $2.95), 
is reviewed by Earle E. Cairns, 
Chairman of the History and Politi- 
cal Science Department, Wheaton 


College Cillinois). 


common 


A growing literature indicates that 
Roman Catholics and Protestants are 
trying to understand each other. Protes- 
tants have interpreted Protestantism to 
Roman Catholics. In this book a Roman 
Catholic interprets Protestantism to Ro 
man Catholics ironically, sympathetically, 
and accurately as a sincere but, from his 
viewpoint, illegal break with the infal- 
lible teaching of the Church guarded by 
bishops and the Pope (p. 7). 

After a brief but helpful historical 
survey of Protestant groups in chapter 
one, essential differences between Rome 
and Protestantism are examined. Justifi- 
cation by faith and the authority of 
Scripture are not alien to the Roman 
tradition of subjective faith, but the ex- 
amination of objective faith (doctrine) 
by Scripture is condemned. Greater dif- 
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TRAINING 
Men of God 
to 
‘Preach the Word’ 


Oldest and largest independent conserva- 
tive theological seminary in America. Bible- 
centered four-year curriculum for college 
graduates leads to Th.M. degree. Graduate 
school offers Th.M. and Th.D. 


Write REGISTRAR for free literature, including 
**How Do You Measure a Theological Seminary?"’ 


Dallas 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


3909 Swiss Avenue + Dallas 4, Texas 





An ‘inquiry into 
“ETERNAL SECURITY’ 





LIFE IN THE SON 
By Rosert SHANK! 


In a discerning study, the author) 
shows that the proof passages of the | 
popular doctrine of “eternal security” | 
have been misconstrued. Our security | 
in Christ is not unconditional, and the | 
warning passages must be frankly | 
accepted rather than explained into | 
irrelevance or nullified by arguments | 
from reason. Scholarly, but pleasantly 
readable and deeply devotional. 


Dr. Wm. W. Adams, Southern 
Baptist Theological Seminary: “I con- 
sider it possible that the judgment of 
time may prove it to be one of the most 
important books ever written.” 


Dr. Ralph Earle, Nazarene Theo- 
logical Seminary: “The author’s ex- 
egesis of the passages related to the 
doctrine of security is accurate, schol- 
arly, thorough, and his logic is in- 
escapable: No one who cares what 
the Bible teaches can refuse this 
epochal work an honest hearing.” 


Something new and important on the 
long-debated question of security! 


At your bookstore, or 
WESTCOTT PUBLISHERS 
Box 803 + Springfield, Mo. 





$4.95 | 






| ferences exist in the views of the number 


and essence of the sacraments and the 
nature of the Church. Protestants err, he 
writes, in separating the spiritual priest- 
hood of believers from the institution of 
hierarchy (p. 47). Chapters five through 


eight examine revivalistic Protestantism 


‘which puts Scripture or the inner light 


above the Church, liberal Protestantism 
which reduces the Gospel to pragmatic 
philanthropy, neo-orthodoxy which is a 
reaction from subjective liberalism, and 
Anglicanism with Protestant theology in 
an episcopal framework in which bishops 
are “fathers” rather than “teachers” (pp. 
100, 105). Finally he suggests that 
these groups are being oriented to Protes- 
tant unity in the World Council of 


Churches Catholic 


alongside Roman 


unity (p. 131). Protestants must exam- | 
ine tradition and Roman Catholics scru- | 


tinize justification by faith as both face 
the problem of de-christianization of the 
masses. 

Tavard will not admit that Protestant- 
ism is more than a split in the cultural 
and spiritual unity of Christendom (p. 
133), and he ignores papal infallibility 
in a manner which seems to make Roman 
Catholicism only a deeper Anglicanism. 
Nevertheless, Protestants will profit by 
seeing themselves in this Roman Catholic 
mirror. Earce E. Carns 


HOLY LAND GUIDE 


The Antiquities of Jordan, by G. 
Lankester Harding (Thomas Y. 
Crowell, 1960, 206 pp., $4.75), is 
reviewed by G. Douglas Young, 
Director of Israel-American Institute 


of Biblical Studies, Inc. 


This is a fascinating double-duty 
book, half travelogue and half history 
and description of archaeological sites. 
Professor W. F. Albright says of it: “His 
book is by far the best guide to the 
splendid cities of Eastern Palestine— 
Petra, Gerasa, Philadelphia, and others— 
but it can be read at home with enjoy- 
ment and it contains a wealth of new 
material for the specialist and the stu- 
dent of Bible times.” 

The geography, history, climate, and 


archaeological sites are described in de- | 


tail. Thirty-one excellently-chosen plates 
illustrate the text. There are also 10 
maps and site plans. 

Particularly interesting are the chapters 
on Jerash, Petra, Jericho, and Qumran, 
the site of the Dead Sea Scrolls. The 
sound archaeological and historical refer- 
ences and the interesting homey auto- 
biographical touches make the reading 
fascinating. Little is lacking in his de- 
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THOUGHTFUL 
CHALLENGING 
“ HELPFUL 


FREE — 12 inspiring 
booklets from Gospel 
Light —for Sunday School 
leaders and teachers. 


You are invited to write for your personal 
complimentary copy of any of these impor- 
tant articles by outstanding Christian 
leaders. Take advantage of their inspiration 
for pastors and Sunday School workers alike, 


I Changed My Mind About Sunday School, 
by the Rev. Tim F. LaHaye. A successful 
pastor discovers that “in building a good 
Sunday School, he is building a strong 
church,” 


Win Them To Christ, by Milford Sholund, 
Discusses evangelism and Christian nurture, 
plus practical illustrations of soul winning 
methods at all age levels. 


What A Psychologist Thinks About Sunday 
School, by Clyde M. Narramore, Ed.D. An 
eminent Christian psychologist tells how he 
personally feels about the value of Sunday 
School, 


Does Your Teaching Meet Their Needs?, by 
Clyde M. Narramore, Ed.D. Shows how the 
Sunday School teacher can meet the stu- 
dent’s need for love and acceptance. 


O 


Our Sunday School Started To Grow, But 
I Was Concerned!, by Milford Sholund. 
Reflects a young pastor’s growing concern 
with spiritual values amid Sunday School 
“activity.” 


It's The Life That Wins. Dr. Henrietta C, 
Mears-discusses a subject important to Sun- 
day School teacher—soul winning. 


O 


You CAN Get Them To Do Those Lessons!, 
by Esther Ellinghusen, An expert “how-to” 
approach to the Sunday School homework 
problem. 


‘Handy’ Way To Learn The Books Of The 
Bible. Unusual, effective method makes 
memorization teaching easier, 


O 


Bible -Mastery Plan. A systematic approach 
to daily Bible study, resulting in spiritual 
growth, 


The Bible In The Sunday School. The devel- 
opment of Bible teaching methods in the 
Sunday School through the years. 


O 


Discipline Begins With The Teacher, by 
William T. Greig, Jr. Discusses methods of 
establishing good teacher-student relation- 
ships, for “positive” discipline. 
Why Wish For Good Discipline? Teach It!, 
by Esther A. Ellinghusen. How to go to the 
cause of the problem—and do something 
about it, 
One copy free. Additional copies 6¢ each. 60¢ per 
dozen, any reprint. Check your reprint needs and 
SEE YOUR GOSPEL LIGHT DEALER, 

OR WRITE DEPT. GT 50. 


Gospel Lig ht 


PUBLICATIONS. 
"nee "Glendale 5, California « Mound, Minnesota 
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scription of the important sites. The 
description of Petra is beautifully done. 
The description of the community of 
Qumran with its numbered map makes 
a visit to the site very meaningful. 

There is little to criticize in the book. 
Some would not agree with the dating 
of the destruction of Jericho in the thir- 
teenth century. That is the typical view 
of most archaeologists today, however. 

This is the kind of book that would 
make any trip to a part of the Bible Land 
more meaningful. 

G. Douctas Younc 


BRIGHT ON ISRAEL 


A History of Israel, by John Bright 
(Westminster Press, 1959, 500 pp., 
$7.50), is reviewed by James L. 
Kelso, Professor of Old Testament 
History and Archaeology, Pittsburgh 
Theologic al Seminary. 


John Bright’s A History of Israel will 
supersede all other works in that field. 
There is nothing else in condensed form 
that is as exhaustive and exacting as this 
book. The footnotes alone are a unique 
collection of the most important research 
data in this field whether published at 
home or abroad. Dr. Bright is one of the 
most brilliant scholars of the Albright 


school and is well qualified both as a lin- 
guist and archaeologist to handle the 
data involved. He insists on the historic- 
ity of the Old Testament, even in the 
Pentateuch, where scholars such as Noth 
will not yet allow Israel a true history. 

The average reader should work his 
way slowly through this book because of 
the wealth of new data which is given, 
even though in highly condensed form. 
This is an interpretative history and the 
author insists that the Bible be read 
alongside his interpretation. The author 
is limited by space and must omit some 
features, but he tries to be consistent 
with the overall picture of each period. 

The prologue of the book is an excel- 
lently condensed resumé of the history 
of the ancient Orient up to about 2000 
B.C. Then comes a detailed picture of 
the Near East out of which came the 
patriarchs. His conclusion is that the 
patriarchal narratives are truly rooted in 
history and that the patriarchs themselves 
are historical persons. 

The periods of the Exodus and Con- 
quest are illustrated with both Egyptian 
and Palestinian archeological data. A 
special chapter is devoted to the constitu- 
tion and faith of early Israel which 
stresses the covenant concept. Beginning 


with the Kingdom phase of Israel, Bright 
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follows something of the general pattern 
of other historians but always adds new 
material and often reinterprets earlier in- 
formation. His archeological training 
enables him to handle this material well. 
If any reader thinks the theological em- 
phasis is slighted in this history, let him 
remember that Bright’s book on The 
Kingdom of God has already stressed this 
feature. The closing chapters show some- 
thing of the inter-Testament material 
which sets the stage for the New Testa- 
ment and Christ. 

At first reading one may be tempted 
to hurry through the book as a glance at 
the page ahead usually suggests green 
pastures. But all the while the reader 
will resolve to return and go over the 
data with closest scrutiny. The footnotes 
are virtually a syllabus for a graduate 
course in Old Testament history, and 
they cover the field magnificently. It is 
only after one has double-checked this 
cross reference material that he begins to 
appreciate the phenomenal labor, the fine 
judgment, and the gracious spirit of 
Professor John Bright. Scholars will nat- 
urally not go along with him at all points, 
but each will be the better for having 
worked with Bright. This is one of the 
few great books in the field of Old Testa- 


ment study. James L. Ketso 


AnRY Bible in classic white 


. what could be 

a more perfect gift than this beautiful white Bible? Its Revised Standard Version 
text is printed on fine, amber-edged paper, bound in classic white 

imitation leather. It has 12 maps, 12 illustrations, a presentation page, a 


In this season of weddings, graduations and Mother’s Day . . 


four-page Family Record . . 
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TWO VOICES 


The Prophetic Voice in Modern 
Fiction, by William R. Mueller 
(Haddam House, 1959, 183 pp., 
$3.50), is reviewed by Calvin D. 
Linton, Professor of English Litera- 
ture, Dean of Columbian College, 
George Washington University. 


Modern secular fiction, says Professor 
Mueller in this book, provides the per- 
ceptive reader with a rich and stimulating 
introduction to such great biblical themes 
as the Fall, Judgment, Suffering, Voca- 
tion, and Love. In the midst of a civili- 
zation made complacent by manifest 
technological victories, the literary artists, 
with remarkable acuteness, echo the Old 
Testament prophets and cry warnings of 
spiritual sickness beneath material health. 
(The word “prophetic” in the title de- 
notes the prophet’s diagnostic role, not 
his predictive one.) True, the messages 
are Oblique and cryptic; also true, the 
messages are often not in accord with 
biblical teaching; but for the reader able 
to search out the spiritual values beneath 
the allegory, the metaphor, and (above 
ill) the symbol, there emerges what Pro- 
fessor Mueller calls a “rewarding dialogue 
between the Bible and the secular work.” 

His purpose, then, is somewhat sim- 
ilar to that of Virgil in The Divine Com- 
edy. He guides the Dante-reader through 
the nether and upper regions of six works 

of modern fiction (by Joyce, Camus, 

Kafka, Silone, Faulkner, and Graham 
Greene), and points out the spiritual 
meanings en route. 

Professor Mueller, who teaches Eng- 
lish at the Women’s College of the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, is a recognized 
scholar in sixteenth- and seventeenth-cen- 
tury English literature. His articles have 
appeared in publications ranging all the 
way from the Journal of English Literary 
History to Psychonalysis: Journal of Psy- 

hoanalytic Psychology. He is the pos- 
sessor of what is clearly a deep Christian 
faith. Why, then, is the book not en- 
tirely satisfying? 

There are, I think, two reasons. First, 
it seems to have been very hurriedly 
written (the volume’s dedication refers 
to it as the product of a “summer ‘vaca- 
tion’), with the usual consequences: 
loose logical linkage, repetitiousness, and 
a mixture of the overexplained and the 
underexplained. It reads almost as if it 
were an early draft of a dictated manu- 
script—dictated, it is true, by a learned 
and perceptive scholar. His organizational 
plan is clear and sensible (each of his 
six chapters is divided into three parts, 


one to summarize the work of fiction 
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under study, one to summarize the bibli- 
cal teaching on the theme, and one to 
show the relationship between the two), 
but the parts are not put together with 
coherence and unity. As a consequence, 
we have not so much the promised “dia- 
logue” between modern fiction and the 
Bible as two monologues standing side 
by side. The third parts of each chapter, 
which should reveal the intermeshing, 
often point out little except that both 
voices have touched on the same theme. 

The second reason why unqualified 
praise cannot be given is that Professor 
Mueller seems not to have decided to 
what group of readers he is writing. Gen- 
erally he expects little knowledge of his 
reader, and this may be perfectly reason- 
able since the book is one of a series pub- 
lished for young college students under 
the sponsorship of the Hazen Foundation 
and the YW and YMCA organizations. 
It may be proper, therefore, to define 
fairly elementary terms (“prelapsarian,” 
for example), to explain simple biblical 
texts (we are carefully told that the nam- 
ing of Peter is important because “the 
Greek word petra means rock”), and to 
re-tell, in words of one syllable, the story 
of Adam and Eve; but the tone is not 
consistent, and many difficult terms and 
concepts are left unglossed. 

In sum, it is unfortunate that a book 
on so significant a theme, written by a 
scholar so notably qualified, has not re- 
ceived the benefit of the additional 
thought and work needed to turn a pleas- 
ant and often informative two hours of 
reading into a real intellectual experience. 

Carvin D. Linton 


AID TO PARENTS 


The Child in the Christian Home, 
by Margaret Bailey Jacobsen (Scrip- 
ture Press, 1959, 200 pp., $4.50), 
is reviewed by James DeForest 
Murch, Author of Christian Educa- 


tion and the Local Church. 


Parental responsibility for the child’s 
moral and spiritual growth is a Judeo- 
Christian principle of major importance 
for our modern day. Because trust- 
worthy Christian aids to an effective dis- 
charge of that duty are all too few, the 
Jacobsen book is thrice welcome. Soundly 
scientific in its assumptions and factual 
information, it is written in simple and 
practical language. It is applicable to 
the growing child’s intellectual, social, 
and spiritual capacities and will help 
establish durable Christian standards of 
individual and social life. The volume 
should be in every home. 

James DeForest Murcu 
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REVIEW OF 


eam Religious Though 


DOSTOEVSKI ONCE REMARKED that “if 
God does not exist, everything is permis- 
sible.” Atheism, according to Dostoevski, 
cannot provide for morality. The French 
existentialist Simone de Beauvoir recently 
recalled this statement and tried to an- 
swer it. She took the remarks rightly as a 
challenge to atheistic existentialism in 
regard to its ethic. De Beauvoir tries to 
show that Dostoevski is wrong, that there 
is a morality in atheism. She argues, in- 
deed, that the absence of God is exactly 
the requirement for genuine morality. 
Human acts, she says, become truly seri- 
ous only if there is no God. 

If God exists, de Beauvoir reasons, 
there is always the possibility of forgive- 
ness; @ man may always figure that God 
may overlook or forgive his evil acts. But 
if there is no God and no possibility of 
forgiveness, our acts become irrevocable; 
nothing can undo or atone for our evil. 
Atheism makes us totally responsible. 

With no God in heaven, our deeds are 
terribly serious; they make an indelible 
mark on history. Existentialism, then, is 
the only philosophy that makes man’s 
behavior an absolutely earnest matter. 
Only a philosophy rendering man’s deeds 
ultimately serious can have a real ethic. 
With God out of the picture, we can 
warn men that their deeds are absolute 
and ultimate. Man’s deeds are the end. 

Humanism has always had trouble in 
finding a basis for ethics. This is not 
because humanists were personally less 
moral than theists. It is that morality 
always has associations with an impera- 
tive or command which men are called 
to obey. When men no longer believed 
in the divine imperative, they were faced 
with the question of the basis or reason 
for morality. Morality implies responsi- 
bility. Humanistic morality implies re- 
sponsibility to fellow men. But since 
we speak of responsibility, we must ask 
to whom one must give final response 
for his behavior. Commonly, the human- 
ist pointed to the inherent value of man. 
Anything which devalued man was im- 
moral, But what I want to note here is 
that the self-evident truth about the value 
of man reflects a biblical thought. 

But now, in modern existentialistic 
atheism, we are told that atheism alone 
can point the way to a genuine ethic. 
In de Beauvoir’s attempt to show this, 
she completely secularizes the biblical 


word “forgiveness.” She assumes that the 
possibility of forgiveness takes the edge 
off human responsibility. The biblical 
treatment of forgiveness gives no hint 
that this is so. From the Siesapees side of 
the picture, sin is utterly irrevocable. 
Where forgiveness enters the picture it 
comes as a divine mystery. “I have blotted 
out, as a thick cloud, thy hepegpatenn, 
and, as a cloud, thy sins” (Isa. 44:2 

Mlle. de Beauvoir insists that forgiveness 
renders human acts less than serious, 
since the man sinning can always count 
on the possibility of forgiveness. His 
sin will not seem quite so terrible if he 


thinks God might disregard it. 


€ One notices in de Beauvoir how com- 
pletely some of modern thought has be- 
come estranged from the central concepts 
of the Bible. To her forgiveness is an 
idea which posits a simple possibility of 
escape from consequences. This is secu- 
larization of a biblical concept. Seculari- 
zation is not something that happens only 
to society and the dynamics of human 
life. The biblical world of thought can 
also be secularized. When men no longer 
have any sense for the elementary 
thought world of the Bible, but still 
speak of the words of the Bible, they 
secularize the thought of the Bible. This 
does not happen because women like de 
Beauvoir are less than rigorous intellects. 
Secularization of thought occurs when 
men work with and argue about such 
concepts as “forgiveness” wholly apart 
from its biblical sense. 

Mile. de Beauvoir, for instance, seems 
to have no notion that biblical speech 
about forgiveness is never disassociated 
from biblical speech about the wrath of 
God and divine judgment. She has no 
knowledge that the biblical notion of 
forgiveness is utterly repugnant to the 
notion that human deeds are less than 
terribly serious. In the Bible, the possi- 
bility that men should consider their acts 
less than earnest in view of divine for- 
giveness is unthinkable. I discern in de 
Beauvoir a striking estrangement from 
biblical thinking. She argues against the 
possibility of forgiveness but uses the 
term in a sense wholly foreign to its 
Christian meaning. 


@ This defense of atheistic ethics over 
against Dostoevski’s statement is a cheap 
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defense. Dostoevski is not here to speak 
for himself, but if he were he would, I 
think, brand this argument as ridiculous. 
Dostoevski demanded to know to whom 
men would be responsible if there were 
no God. De Beauvoir says that man is 
responsible to himself and adds that this 
fact makes his acts serious. Thus, exis- 
tentialism alone can provide a basis for 
morality. But actually de Beauvoir only 
exposes how tense and hopeless life with- 
out God is. 

There can be no talk here of genuine 
obedience. Man can only listen to and 
answer to himself. When the Christian 
reads such arguments, he can only re- 
call himself to his own position under 
God to whom he is ever responsible; and 
he must tell himself that he will never 
in his own way corrupt the word forgive- 
ness as de Beauvoir does. No Christian 
may ever take de Beauvoir’s suggestion 
that he can play with sin in view of the 
possibility of forgiveness. 

When one plays with the divine com- 
mand and takes less than seriously the 
following of Christ, he does fall into a 
secularization of biblical life and thought. 
When he does, he fails to live the Chris- 
tian life. He can offer no witness against 
the secularization of the Gospel, for he 
has also forgotten the seriousness of sin 
in the light a forgiveness. It is forgive- 
ness that called ho the one most serious 
of all acts—the death of Jesus Christ. 

G. C. BerkouweEr 
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